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GE ME IKE 1) 


IN FLANDERS FIELDS 


By Lieut. CoLonet JoHN McCrae, Canadian Expeditionary Forces 


In Flanders Fields the poppies grow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 
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We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved; and now we lie 


In Flanders Fields. 








U Take up our quarrel with the foe! Uy) 
To you, from failing hands, we throw 
The torch; be yours to lift it high! 

i} If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, though poppies blow 
In Flanders Fields. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on two following pages.) 











Private and class instruction. 
lip-reading. 


18-20 E. 41st Street 








INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


To the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


Day and evening practise classes. 
Normal training course throughout the year. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (Incorporated) 
Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 


Lectures by 
Ask for circulars. 


New York City 

















Mr. Edward B. Nitchie was the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), published by 


Frederick A. Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. 


the School o1 through any bookseller or the Voita Bureau. 


It may be ordered from 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 
Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing 
Medal of Honor, Depariment of Education, 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 
Training Course for Teachers 


All pupils have exceptional opportunity for FREE practice 


406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss Lucy Extra Case, Principal 
Miss ANNETTE GILMORE, Assistant Teacher 
Private Instruction, Weekly Practice Class, Conversation 
Class for Advanced Pupils Normal Training Course 
1005 Story Bldg., B’way at 6th. Los Angeles, California 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
Normal! Course Private Lessons Small Classes 
Conversation Classes for Advanced Pupils 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San FRANcIscO, CAL. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defects in Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss ELIZABETH BRAND, Principal 
Nitchie Method Used 
Conversation Classes 


7043 Jenkins Arcade 

















Private Lessons 
Current Events Classes 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Boston School of Lip-Reading 


Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 


Washington School of Lip-Reading 
Normal graduate of the New York School for Hard of Hea 
Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
543 Andrus Building 


OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 


No. 4 FLo-Les, Cor. 20TH STREET AND CAPITAL AVENUE 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons. Conversation Classes. 
Miss Evi1zaBETH G. De Lany, A. B. 
711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N. Y. 








Minneapolis, Minn. 














Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 





MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 


102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 














Muller-Walle Method 


899 Woodward Avenue 





DETROIT SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
for the Adult Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


Instructors: Miss Gertrude Van Adestine and Miss Lucie Dumon 


Nitchie Method 


Detroit, Michigan 
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THE BLUR ON THE GLASS 


BY LAURA A. DAVIES 


AVE you heard of the traveling 

lady who thought she had come 
into a land of -hunchbacks because she 
was looking through a blur on the car 
window? When she discovered the blur 
and looked above it, crooked bodies be- 
came straight and the whole landscape 
presented its natural appearance. It is 
little wonder that we who hold our deaf- 
ness so continually before our eyes see 
all of life a warped, twisted, hunchback 
thing—a miserable succession of hope- 
less, nerve-racking days. The blur is 
there. We needn’t try to persuade our- 
selves that it isn’t. And it is going to 
stay there, too, for the majority of us, 
at least, to the end of life. But there’s 
clear glass above, and it’s our job to raise 
our eyes till they can look through the 
clear glass and see life again as they used 
to see it in all the rosy tints of glorious 
ambitions. 

It is all too easy to settle down in a 
martyr-like spirit to make the best of the 
miserable outlook through the blur. “Oh, 
the speaking tubes are such an inconve- 
nience,’ we hear the complaint. “A 
trumpet is such a bother. My ear-phone 
is so conspicuous and then it makes such 
a jumble of sounds. Any way, I would 
rather just stay at home and read than 
to try to go out and meet people”; or, 
“Lip-reading is too hard. It takes such 
a long time and. such a lot of practice. 
I could never learn it.” And they settle 
back with an apathetic sigh of resigna- 
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tion and take another look out through 
the blur, with no little feeling of pride at 
their own patient submission to the iron 
hand of fate. - Virtuous? No! Cow- 
ardly! That isn’t a pleasant word, is it? 
How a soldier hates it. But what else 
can we say about the man who gives up 
at the first blow, without a struggle to 
better his condition ? 
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“T am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


It takes courage to say that, and then 
get up and prove it. But courage in- 
spires more courage, till we feel that a 


bold front is half the battle. There is 
no inspiration in a whimper. No one 
was ever thrilled by a whine. Self-pity 


is the most deadly of soul opiates. But 
courage quickens and exhilarates every 
faculty until the conqueror in spirit be- 
comes actually conqueror in reality. 
How the civilized world was thrilled 
on the report of that great naval dis- 
aster, by the captain’s orders. When he 
saw that the ship would go down, he had 
the men don their dress uniforms, down 
to the last detail, even their white gloves ; 
he ordered all the flags to be unfurled 
and the bands to play to the very end. 
So we, if we must fail, can have the 
inspiration of going down with flying 
flags, playing bands, and white gloves on. 
3ut in that spirit we will not go down, 


for it is the spirit that masters fate and 
conquers destiny. 

Some time, somewhere, in some maga- 
zine, | remember to have read an edito- 
rial containing this thought. Few of us 
when we face life at its beginning would 
dare to bare our breasts and say: “Come 
on, Life, with your clubs and knives and 
instruments of torture. Come on and do 
your worst—beat me, cut me, grind me 
into shape, fit for the service I may ren- 
der in the coming years.” But when 
Life does come, all uninvited and un- 
wanted, and does the work he must, then 
looking back we can rejoice that through 
the pruning and the grinding he has, in 
his own good way, fitted us to meet the 
tasks at hand. So I’m very sure that if 
we face it bravely, Life holds nothing too 
hard for us to meet with courage and 
good cheer, and that if met in this spirit, 
some day we shall be glad for even the 
blur on the glass, and shall be able to say, 
“T’m glad ‘twas there.” 





THE DIARY OF A DEAF CHILD'S MOTHER 
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A Pnize Essay 


‘ BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


Ly 


BELIEVE that the main secret of 
I teaching a.deaf child. is to have an 
end in view and lead up to it by doing 
the same thing many times in an inter- 
esting way. When I wish to teach Jack 
to read a new word from my lips, I say 
it to him forty times.a day, not in sense- 
less repetition, but~ih the course of 
games and plays. In attempting to train 
his hearing, I talk in his ear, not with 
an air of premeditated effort, but casu- 
ally and by the way. 
voice, I am convinced, and has approxi- 
mated several sounds, particularly “far” 
and “lar” and “ba-ba.” I believe these 
could be utilized right now in the forma- 
tion of words if I only were sure of my 
ground. I talk to him through the paste- 
board roll or through a hearing tube, 
which is much better. Sometimes I sing 


to him through the tube, or blow the 


He does hear my 


(Continued from January) 


horn near the mouthpiece. We play hide 
and seek, and when it is my turn to hide 
I blow the horn and Jack finds me by 
following the sound. We have to do that 
in the house, as he cannot hear it when 
it is more than fifteen feet away. I try 
to invent new ways to exercise his hear- 
ing, and I always try to make them in- 
teresting to him. 

Another end that I have in view is the 
attainment of balance and muscular con- 
trol, and these‘ are not to be gained by 
haphazard methods nor in spasmodic 
ways. He must learn to walk correctly, 
to carry things without dropping them, 
to pour liquids without spilling them, to 
handle large and small objects with effi- 
cient hands. Like all deaf children, he is 
lacking in power to balance his body per- 
fectly, but I believe that this may be 
ccunteracted by exercise. 

















Marie showed me how to begin. I 
learn as much from the children as I 
teach them. She and Jack were busy in 
the sand pile, pouring sand out of an old 
tin measuring cup into some baking-pow- 
der cans, and Marie, who is a very bossy 
little girl, was exhorting Jack not to spill. 

“No, no,” she said, again and again, 
when he scattered sand about in his 
hurry, and she showed him, with capable 
gestures, that he must pour carefully and 
not spill sand on the sidewalk. I think 
she was playing that the sand was straw- 
berry jam, for she had watched her 
mother, that day, pouring hot fruit from 
a big kettle into a row of jars; but what- 
ever it was she had in her small mind, she 
put an idea into mine. I went down into 
the cellar and brought up a dozen small 
catsup bottles and carried them out to the 
sand pile. 

“Here, Marie,” said I. “Why don’t 
you play you are putting up catsup and 
pour the sand into these bottles. Here is 
a little funnel for each of you, and re- 
member that when you pour out catsup 
you mustn’t spill a bit. It all has to go 
into the bottles.” 

Marie was charmed, and soon the two 
of them were diligently pouring sand 
through the funnels, both making exag- 
gerated efforts not to spill. They filled 
bottles for an hour, apparently never tir- 
ing of the exercise. 

The next day, amusedly conscious that 
most mothers would think me insane, I 
gave them water to pour, with strict 
orders that they musn’t spill. Each had 
a pint cup and a funnel and a row of bot- 
tles, and they poured and poured, with 
the mysterious satisfaction that children 
find in endlessly repeating an agreeable 
game. 

It seemed to me that the lifting and 
pouring would help Jack to learn to con- 
trol the muscles of his hands and arms, 
and in order that he might apply the les- 
son and not think it merely a game, I 
let him begin that very afternoon to pour 
the water out for himself when he 
washed at his little washstand. Hitherto, 
I have filled the bowl for him, but this 
time I put some water in the pitcher and 
allowed him to carry it into his room and 
empty it into the bowl, and he did it very 
neatly, spilling only a few drops. He 
noticed those and looked up at me. I 
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shook my head, smilingly, and said: 

“You must not spill the water.” Of 
course, he did not understand the words, 
but he knew what I meant, and the idea 
of handling a liquid carefully was born 
in his mind. 

He has a small wheelbarrow that he 
delights to load up and wheel about the 
yard. I was weeding a neglected bean 
patch today and Jack wheeled all the 
weeds down to the back walk and 
through the gate and into the vacant lot 
across the alley, where he dumped them 
out. He worked competently and im- 
portantly until we had cleared out all the 
weeds. I find many little ways for him 
to fetch and carry for me and help me 
in my work, and he so enjoys it that I 
am sure it is better for him than waiting 
for me to supply him with manufactured 
amusements. 

Very often Jack and Margaret and I 
eat our luncheon out in the back yard. 
I gather things together in the kitchen 
and Jack carries knives and spoons and 
plates and cups out to the low table under 
the apple tree, where Margaret arranges 
them. Jack is so accustomed to watch- 
ing my lips at any and all times that I 
talk to him continually when he comes 
in on these errands. 

“Help sister lay the cloth. We'll put 
the blue cloth on the table. See the blue- 
birds” (the “cloth” is a runner of Japan- 
ese toweling covered with blue birds). 
“Take out the cups. Three cups—one 
for mother, one for Jack, one for sister. 
Three plates—one for mother, one for 
Jack, one for sister. Three forks—one, 
two, three. Three spoons. Carry out 
the bread. Carry out the apple-sauce. 
Be careful, don’t spill. Carry out the 
tomatoes. The tomatoes are red. The 
lemons are yellow. The potatoes are hot 
The lemonade is cold.” 

Lunch under the apple tree is enlivened 
by watching the bird bath that Robert 
set up on a post in the middle of the yard. 
Jack and Margaret will pause, glass in 
hand, to watch a robin or a king-bird 
taking a bath. We are often visited by 
a tame squirrel, too, for whom we keep 
a supply of hickory nuts on hand. When 
we see him coming toward us by uneasy 
stages and with many false alarms and 
withdrawals, Jack will slip down from 
his chair and steal softly into the house 
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and bring out a handful of nuts, and we 
soon have Mr. Squirrel eating greedily 
and suspiciously within a few feet of‘us. 
The wild things are teaching Jack habits 
I-could never teach him—the ability to 
sit perfectly still, to move without noise, 
to keep his eyes fixed on one spot for 
several minutes at a time. 

After we have finished lunch, I wash 
the dishes out under the tree, and Mar- 
garet wipes them and Jack carries them 
into the house. Housekeeping is much 
more fun out in the yard than it is in- 
doors. 

AUGUST 24. 

We have been here at the farm for 
nearly a month, and Jack and Margaret 
have been growing brown and rosy and 
strong. We are living in a screened tent 
in the orchard, and are out-of-doors 
every single minute. Jack hunts eggs, 
feeds the chickens, watches the milking, 
and plays with Bennie, the foreman’s 
little boy. It is just a year since we were 
here last, and I dim amazed, as I think 
back, to see the progress Jack has made. 
It is not merely that he is a year older; 
he shows development and the evidences 
of training. In many ways he is more 
intelligent and more quick to notice and 
obey than Bennie, who is several months 
older and can hear, and when it comes 
to carrying or handling things, Jack is 
much the more efficient. When they fill 
the pans of water in the chicken yard, 
Jack carries his easily and smoothly, 
without splashing it about; Bennie has 
spilled half of his before he gets it 
through the gate. I don’t mean to preen 
myself and adopt the pernicious my- 
child-the-best attitude, but I am happy to 
realize that I have been getting results. 

Jack is capable of standing quietly to 
watch ‘a bird or insect; Bennie’s atten- 
tion cannot always be secured, even by 
the allurement of a coaxing voice. This 
morning I found a cicada on the trunk 
of one of the apple trees. It was the 
wingless pupa, and there was a crack 
down the back of it which told me that 
the winged insect was about to emerge. 
I called to Jack and Bennie, who were 
playing by the tent, and they both came 
running, but two minutes of watching 
was all that Bennie could stand. He 


wandered off again toward the fence. 
Jack, who has learned to stand quietly 


and look at a bird or a squirrel, was fasci- 
nated by the bright, beady eyes that ap- 
peared through the rent in the chrysalis. 
Slowly the fat, wet body crawled out; 
very, very slowly the wings unfolded. I 
detached the empty skin from the tree 
trunk and showed it to Jack. He held 
it wonderingly in his little hand, and 
looked from it to the cicada, which was 
gradually unfurling its broad wings. I 
had no way of explaining it to him, but 
he watched, he saw something, he partly 
understood, and Bennie, who might have 
learned all about it, was bored. But 
enough of comparisons. Bennie is very 
good for Jack in some ways, being en- 
dowed with an immense fund of energy, 
which leads them both far afield, and 
sometimes, I am afraid, gets them into 
mischief. 

Jack was so ready to watch the cicada 
that I looked about for other insects that 
might catch his attention. I found a 
sand-wasp hovering near the fence, and 
Jack and I stood at a safe distance and 
saw it circle slowly downward in-a cau- 
tious, irregular spiral, until it reached the 
bare, sandy place where its burrow was. 
It alighted on the ground and began to 
tunnel through the barricade of sand it 
always throws up at the mouth of its 
hole when it goes away. The sand flew 
out in a tiny whirlwind, which Jack, 
crouching near, watched interestedly. 
The round entrance of the burrow ap- 
peared, and the wasp crawled in and be- 
gan throwing sand behind it to plug the 
entrance until all traces of the hole were 
covered again. 

We watched the honey-bees among the 
clover,_and followed them back to the 
hive. We saw the bumblebees rob the 
honeysuckle on the porch, and once we 
watched a bumblebee driven from his 
poaching and thoroughly routed by a bel- 
ligerent humming-bird. I longed to be 
able to explain to Jack what a thief the 
bumblebee was, stealing honey from the 
bottom of the flower cup and carrying 
away no pollen to pay for his feast. 

I wish passionately for language to 
tell Jack things. His lip-reading is really 
wonderful; but, of course, he under- 
stands only single words and selected 
phrases, and I want to talk to him and 
tell him all the wonders of the world! 
It is hard to be going so slowly. 
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But that is better than not-going ahead 
at all. 


SEPTEMBER 30. 

Home again and back to our daily 
routine. Jack and I have regular lessons 
now, for an hour every day, in his play- 
room. I found many new games: and 
exercises in THE Vota Review, I gained 
some ideas by visiting a kindergarten for 
several mornings, and I have several 
definite aims in. mind. I believe thor- 
oughly in the touch training that is ad- 
vocated by. the Montessori teachers and 
is almost universal in schools for the 
deaf, and I have ventured to attempt it 
with Jack. His hands must be trained 
to delicate perception of differences and 
similarities, so that, when he commences 
to learn speech, he can tell one vibration 
of the vocal chords from another, 
through his finger tips alone. 

We are working from the large to the 
small. The first lessons were very easy. 
We sat on little chairs by the kinder- 
garten table, where I had placed Jack’s 
little horse and a rubber doll and the en- 
gine of a train of cars. I held up the 
horse, then put it back with the others. 
Ther I blindfolded myself, felt among 
the three toys, found the horse, felt it 
carefully all over, and lifted it up. Next, 
I blindfolded Jack and let him find the 
horse. Taking each of the three objects 
in turn, I Would hold it up, show it to 
him, then blindfold him and let him find 
it by touch. After that I let him feel 
each with the blindfold on and then find 
it with his eyes open. 

This was, of course, quite easy for 
him. I merely wanted to make him 
understand this new game, and when he 
had learned what I wished him to do, we 
proceeded to more similar objects and 
more numerous groups of them—a cube, 
a rubber ball, a spool, a darning-egg, an 
emery bag. I would select one, show it 
to him, then blindfold him and let him 
feel among the group on the table and 
find the selected object by touch. Next, 
he was allowed to feel a thing while he 
was blindfolded and find it with his eyes 
open. From that stage we passed to the 
next one, and he learned to keep. the 
blindfold on during the whole process, 
feeling the object and finding it again: by 
touching it. 


The next things we used for-this game 
were some small lead animals. that I 
bought at the ten-cent store and which 
were much more difficult to distinguish 
from each other. 

We spend ten or fifteen minutes at this 
sort of thing every day. Then. we get 
up and do calisthenics and breathing ex- 
ercises for five minutes. We tried one 
rather difficult arm and leg movement to- 
day. I led up to it gradually, as I try to do 
in allof these lessons. We stood with heels 
together and arms at sides. I moved 
my right leg out side-ways, toe pointing 
downward, and drew it back to position, 
Jack imitating me. I moved my, right 
leg outward and back five times, then did 
the same with the left leg; then,I alter- 
nated them—right, left; right, left, hands 
on hips the while. Then we did arm ex- 
ercises, right arm outward and back to 
position, with hand on hip, five times; 
left arm outward and back five times. 
Then we moved arms and legs at the 
same time, the right arm and the right 
leg, and the left arm and the. left leg. 
When Jack was able to do that without 
hesitation, I combined the right arm and 
the left leg, and the left arm and right 
leg. I thought it might be too hard for 
Jack, but he mastered it without diffi- 
culty. It offers very good training in 
muscular memory. 

Jack reads many of the commands for 
these exercises from my lips: “Hands on 
hips,” “Arms outward,” “Arms forward,” 
“Arms upward,” “Hands down,” and as 
I always count when we do them, he is 
learning the numbers up to five. 


OcToBER 19. 


The touch training progresses. Jack 
can now identify by touch spools of dif- 
ferent sizes, from the very little one that 
holds 500 thread to the big one that is 
used for basting thread, and blocks of 
different sizes and shapes. Sometimes he 
matches these in pairs when blindfolded. 
I mix them up in a heap on the table and 
he selects the two that are alike and 
places them together. 

The other day I tried putting a bowl of 
pecans and English walnuts in front of 
him and letting him separate them when 
blindfolded, placing each kind in a sepa- 
rate bowl. He enjoyed doing it, and now 
he is able to separate three varieties of 
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nuts, remembering in which bowl each 
kind belongs. 

We have started scissors games, too. 
As soon as he learns to use a pair of scis- 
sors properly, there will be many games 
and exercises for him to learn. I bought 
two pairs of blunt pointed kindergarten 
scissors ; not the very small ones, which 
are too little to be of any use, but the 
five-inch size. We haven’t tried to cut 
anything out yet, but just “snip” small 
pieces of paper, cutting off smail bits, so 
that Jack’s fingers will learn to control 
the scissors. I was at a loss, at first, to 
know what to do with our snippings. It 
did not seem to me right or sensible to 
have a child cut and cut and: then sweep 
up the results of his work and put it into 
the stove. As I reasoned it to myself, 
there should be some immediate purpose 
in the exercises I give him, since he can- 
not see ahead and understand the end I 
have in view, which makes of the day’s 
work merely a preparatory exercise. So 
we are stuffing a cushion with the snip- 
pings, and when it is full Jack will have 
learned how to hold a pair of scissors and 
will have made a cushion besides. The 
cushion will be presented to Margaret for 
her doll buggy. 

Jack can button and unbutton several 
of the Montessori frames now and fasten 
the snap fasteners and is learning to use 
the button-hook. 

Another play-room exercise is putting 
together picture puzzles. I started with 
very simple ones, cut in four pieces, and 
showed Jack how to fit them together, 
and now he can arrange one of eight or 
ten pieces. I use large pictures, 8 by 10 
inches, pasting them on heavy cardboard 
and cutting them with a very sharp- 
pointed knife. I bought him a set of pic- 
ture blocks, too, each block having a part 
of a picture on each of its faces, there 
being six pictures in all. 

Still another picture game is played 
with a set of cards that I made myself, 
copying the idea from “Authors.” The 
cards are 3 by 4 inches, and there are 24 of 
them. I pasted on them pictures of birds, 
animals, fishes, flowers, and trees, in 
pairs, two of each thing just alike. We 
shuffle these and deal them out, and then 
draw from each other’s hands, matching 
pairs ; and the one who first matches all 
of his cards “beats.” As soon as he has 


mastered this game, it will be quite easy 
to go on to sets of four and six, with dis- 
similar pictures of the same variety of 
objects ; as, for instance, 48 cards in sets 
of six—six birds, six flowers, six houses, 
six dogs, six cats, etc. 

Robert and I hunt for the pictures and 
cut them out in the evenings, and he is 
as interested as I am and makes capital 
suggestions. He is taking over Jack’s 
physical training, too, and puts him 
through all sorts of stunts every morn- 
ing—teaching Jack to lift himself by his 
hands, to turn somersaults, to hang by 
his feet from Robert’s shoulders. Jack 
crawls all over his father now and pom- 
mels him joyously. Thank heaven, the 
barrier between them is down. 

(Concluded next month) 





A PLAN WORTH FOLLOWING 


A teacher ina day school writes : “Dur- 
ing the past three years I have never re- 
ferred to my pupils as deaf children nor 
to our school as a school for deaf chil- 
dren. I have constantly used the words 
hard of hearing. Why? Totry to arouse 
in the’ mothers an understanding that 
their children had some hearing that 
could be developed and utilized in teach- 
ing language. The outcome? Well, if 
you can find a mother in our town who 
will not quickly resent the slightest inti- 
mation that her child is a deaf child, it 
will be a surprise to me. And if you 
want a first-class riot scene, come to one 
of our mothers’ meetings and express 
your sympathy because their children are 
‘deaf and dumb.’ Every mother is doing 
her best to develop what hearing remains. 
And one mother is preparing a petition 
asking that the name of the school be 
changed to School for Hard-of-Hearing 
Children. Are there any deaf children 
in this town? Not on your life! We 
have thirteen children whose hearing is 
not up to the standard, but no deaf chil- 
dren.” 





The Industrial Union for the Deaf in Bos- 
ton was founded by Miss Louise Winsor 
Brooks to enlarge the opportunities for spe- 
cialized training for the deaf, to raise their 
standing in the industrial world above the aver- 
age, and to set such standards of proficiency 
that their example will be followed by hearing 
workmen. 

















“NOW, THIS THING REALLY HAPPENED——” 


BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


HE police - court justice gazed 
sternly at the prisoner. “The po- 
liceman tells me,” he said, “that you and 
your wife had some words last evening.” 
“Well, your honor,” replied the prisoner, 
wearily, “I did have some words—but I 
didn’t get a chance to use them.” I sup- 
pose this somewhat expresses the senti- 
ments of those authors the editor of THE 
VoLta Review had in mind when he 
spoke recently of the manuscripts he was 
compelled to return because they did not 
exactly meet the needs of the magazine. 
With my extreme supersensitiveness, 
and my already guilty conscience, it is 
easy for me to imagine those authors 
saying (not necessarily to themselves!) : 
“Of course, THE VoLtTa Review cannot 
use this article of mine. What would 
you expect, with so much of the magazine 
given up to those frivolous articles by 
that man Ferrall—in every issue, too? 
Maybe he has them inserted at advertis- 
ing rates. There doesn’t seem to be any 
other justification for printing them.” 

But, truly, I do make up my mind time 
and again to reform—to turn over a new 
leaf, as it were, instead of using up a new 
leaf in THe Voita Review. But some- 
thing always happens. And it is so diffi- 
cult to break a habit, especially a bad 
habit. You can understand that, even if 
you do not feel justified in going to the 
extent of sympathizing with me. 

About the time I make one of my good 
resolutions, along comes a letter from— 
from Oscaloosa, let us say. The writer 
tells me how much he or she has enjoyed 
my articles. “I have laughed at those 
jokes of yours,” the letter will read, 
“every time I have seen them since I first 
read them in a patent-medicine almanac 
some thirty or forty years ago.” Or 
perhaps a correspondent, more sympa- 
thetic than the other, will write: “I was 
so worried when Mr. De Land spoke of 
suspending publication of THe Vora 
Review, for then, of course, you would 
have to stop writing.” Or this: “I used 
to be indifferent as to whether I lived or 
not, but now I have an interest in life— 
I want to see how long you can keep it 


up. I have already won $2.47 from my 
sister, betting that you would have arti- 
cles in THE Voita Review from month 
to month. I do not consider this gam- 
bling, since there is no element of chance 
in it.” 

But I was speaking about trying to 
break a habit—a bad habit. It happens 
that I get up some morning with a feel- 
ing of depression—a sort of “bowed by 
the weight of centuries” feeling, you 
know. I feel as though I had neglected 
something of vital importance. I suppose 
it is the sort of feeling your husband has 
when he remembers that he left in the 
pocket of his coat at the office the letter 
he promised to mail for you last Mon- 
day. On my way to the office, I worry 
about this feeling of having neglected 
something. A thought strikes me that 
perhaps I have neglected to comb my 
hair. I stop before a show window and, 
removing my hat casually, take a surrep- 
titious glance. The reflection shows that 
my hair is as nearly combed as it ever is. 
As the years go on, it gets thinner and 
thinner on the top, so that adequate 
combing is something of an undertaking. 
But, anyway, it looks about as _ usual. 
Perhaps, then, I have left off my collar? 
No; it is there, all right. Then, with a 
feeling of consternation, there comes to 
my mind a limerick I have read some- 
where: 

“A funny old geezer named Bert, 

Had a brain that was rather inert; 

He started to holler: 
‘I can’t fix my collar!’ 
When he’d forgotten to put on his shirt!” 


A cautious examination proves the fear 
unfounded. All day long, however, the 
feeling of depression continues. Then 
on the way home in the afternoon it sud- 
denly flashes upon me. I know what is 
wrong. I stop suddenly—immediately in 
front of a moving street-car or automo- 
bile, of course. Kind hands extricate me 
from the ensuing wreck and lead me 
gently, but firmly, to the sidewalk. I=g- 
noring my aches and bruises, I proceed 
joyfully homeward. Nothing worries me 
any more. I have found out what was 
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neglected—I had forgotten to. write an 
article for this month’s Votra Review! 
So, after dinner, I sit down and write 
one—this. It isn’t difficult, you see, be- 
cause for the sort of articles I write basic 
ideas are not essential. 

I had firmly resolved (I reiterate it!) 
to adopt for my 1919 motto: “Start the 
New Year right,” not “Start the New 
Year — write.” But along came Miss 
Harriet U. Andrews, fresh from a trip 
to New York City. With no presentiment 
of the consequences to follow, she spoke 
enthusiastically of her visit to the Wright 
Oral School. Among other things, she 
mentioned casually that Mr. Wright had 
commented on my articles and had stated 
that he read them all! And I have been 
so anxious to know what Mr. Wright 
thought of those articles. At times I 
have almost decided to write and ask 
him for a catalogue of his school. But 
then, I thought, he would merely have 
his secretary mail me a copy and would 
not bother to write me personally. And 
I don’t want the catalogue particularly. 
I have enough catalogues. Besides, I do 
not know exactly how to bring in a casual 
reference to my articles in a letter re- 
questing a school catalogue. If you have 
tried it, you will appreciate the fact that 
it is a difficult thing to do. And, aside 
from asking for the catalogue, I cannot 
think of any question to ask him. I can 
think of a whole lot of other things, but 
no questions. 

3ut, anyway, what I started out to tell 
you in this article was about Miss An- 
drews’ “supper picnic.” Perhaps you do 
not know what a supper picnic is. There 
is a chance that you have never partici- 
pated in one—or, at any rate, one of 
hers. Well, she is a very nice young 
lady, and all that; but if she ever asks 
you to go on a supper picnic with her, 
think of some other engagement right 
away. I know what I am talking about 
this time. In my ignorance and inexperi- 
ence, I accepted the invitation she ex- 
tended to me. 

In the first place, she is certain to se- 
lect a spot remote from the car lines for 
a “camp.” You will have to walk 25 or 


30 miles to reach this camp, carrying all 
the way several hundred pounds of cook- 
ing utensils, provisions, and the like, in- 
cluding a couple of buckets of water. 


ing the bread, hold it to the blaze. 


Apparently she thinks that the East is 
just as*much of a desert'as the South- 
western region through which she trav- 
eled some years ago. At least, she insists 
that water be taken along. It is perfectly 
absurd, of course, for one can find water 
anywhere. 

This trip to “camp” means nothing to 
her, for if you have read her articles you 
will know that walking is with her not 
an avocation, but a vocation. She is al- 
ways walking somewhere—either to or 
from. Her one supreme ambition in life 
is to be somewhere else—and this holds 
true, no matter where she may be. But 
I am not used to these long walks, and 
my feet are tender—and besides, of 
course, I wore my newest shoes, thinking 
to make an impression. When we reached 
camp I had blisters on both heels and 
soles. Nothing else was to have been 
expected. 

One never thinks of taking an axe 
along to a picnic supper. The idea is 
ridiculous. But when you reach the 
“camp” you find that it will be necessary 
to break, with your bare hands, a cord 
or two of wood for the campfire. And 
then you have blisters on your hands to 
keep company with those on your feet. 
And that is only the beginning. 

Have you ever toasted bread at a camp- 
fire? I never had before. The first 
thing I noticed was the astonishing ease 
with which the wind blows from all di- 
rections at one and the same time. This 
fixes things, so that no matter what posi- 
tion you take the smoke from the fire 
blows full into your eyes. 

After the bread is sliced, you break off 
small branches from the surrounding 
trees, shape these into forks and, attach- 
This 
is easy for Miss Andrews and her sister 
(who acted as the chaperon for the occa- 
sion), who are so small that even when 
standing erect they are only an inch or 
two above the fire. But an average-size 
human being like myself, something over 
six feet in height, must either bend until 
his spine is permanently warped or else 
stoop until his knee joints crack. 

As I have stated, the operation I have 
tried to describe is known as “toasting 
bread.” Indirectly, I suppose, that result 
is sometimes accomplished. But in order 
to get the bread near enough to the blaze, 
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your face fs likely to be brought into 
range also. Now, my face isn’t as tough 
as a slice of bread; consequently it was 
toasted long before the latter. It was in- 
evitable. Now there were blisters on my 
cheeks and nose to go along with those 
already mentioned. It is difficult to ap- 
pear at ease under such conditions. But 
I did it. I am sure that I did it. I was 
determined to do it, even if it killed me, 
and it almost did. 

The dinner was excellent. I am willing 
to admit that. But it was a terrible price 
to pay for even the best meal in the 
world. And afterward we sat by the 
campfire and talked. At least I did. 
The fire soon formed the habit of blazing 
up brightly while I was speaking and dy- 
ing down immediately Miss Andrews or 
her sister started to make a remark. So 
I do not know whether they said any- 
thing or not. Yes; Ido. I recall that 
Miss Andrews’ sister turned to me and 
made a remark which I interpreted as 
“IT am broken-hearted!” Thinking that 
she had perhaps guessed my sufferings, 
or else was worrying over the outcome 
of the dinner, I hastened to assure her 
that everything was perfect. I wanted 
her to know that everything had been just 
right! She looked somewhat surprised, 
I thought, and I felt that I had been per- 
haps a little too vehement. But she made 
no comment—or rather, none that I could 
see, for the fire died down again just 
about that time. Later, I found that 
what she had said, apropos the campfire 
and forest surroundings, was: “I am 
Pocahontas.” Now, “Pocahontas” may 
not look at all like “broken-hearted” to 


you, but consider the difficulties under 
which I labored—or suffered. And there 
are sO very, very many expressions that 
look exactly like others to me, even under 
the most favorable conditions. 

As I have said, the affair was a suc- 
cess—aside from the personal drawbacks 
mentioned. There really was no occa- 
sion for feeling broken-hearted over it. 
Of course, I was somewhat ill at ease, 
sitting there and trying to talk intelli- 
gently, when I knew perfectly well that 
the very next minute a spark from the 
campfire would set fire to the surround- 
ing forest and land all of us in the peni- 
tentiary. As I recall it, however, the 
fear of landing in prison did not bother 
me overmuch. At least there I could take 
off my shoes and rest my burning feet 
against the cold bars of the cell. Ah, 
delightful thought! Cold bars, icebergs, 
snow ! 

I suppose I managed to get home even- 
tually. I do not remember much about 
it. But anyway this thing really hap- 
pened. Of course, a few errors or ex- 
aggerations may have crept in among the 
facts, but no more than a lip-reader of 
my ability is apt to make in trying to in- 
terpret anything. And if by chance I am 
able to save you from an experience 
similar to mine, you may take my word 
for it that this article will have proved 
the most valuable (from your stand- 
point) of all I have contributed to THE 
Votta Review. It was this sense of a 
moral obligation to warn you that led me 
to break my resolution not to write any 
more articles for this magazine. But, 
now that the resolution is broken, why— 


THE CLEFT PALATE CONDITION IN A DEAF CHILD 


BY SARAH JORDAN MONRO 


MONG more than twelve thousand 
deaf children in the United States, 
only a small number is found whose vocal 
and speech organs are otherwise than 
normal. Of the many deaf children 
whom I have known, very few have been 
handicapped by both deafness and an 
open, or cleft, palate. 
Physicians tell us that shortly before 
birth a union takes place between the two 





sides of the head, including the hard and 
soft palates and the upper lip. If, for 
any reason, the parts do not unite, the 
hard and soft palate, sometimes one and 
often both, in not coming together: nor- 
mally, an opening is left from.the mouth 
to the nose. Through this opening: the 
food, instead of passing downward into 
the cesophagus, goes upward into the 
nose. This is not only disagreeable, but 
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as a child in this condition must be fed 
upon liquid food, it is deprived of the 
nourishment gained by solid food. 

If the cleft extends to the upper lip, it 
is spoken of as “a hare lip,” and is closed 
by an operation when the child is very 
young, even a few weeks old. 

Opinions differ in regard to the treat- 
ment of the cleft palate. The surgeon 
naturally thinks that an operation should 
be performed to close the palate, and 
most dentists just as naturally advise the 
wearing of an artificial palate. 

The operation closing the open palate 
is generally successful, from a surgeon’s 
point of view, although the membrane 
provided by Nature is sometimes insuffi- 
cient to form a complete closure. In 
some cases, although new tissues are 
formed in the healing, there is still not 
enough membrane, and the stitches taken 
in the palate break away and reopen the 
palate. In other cases, in which Nature 
has furnished more tissue, the hard pal- 
ate is successfully closed and is practi- 
cally a normal one. This, however, can- 
not be said of the soft palate, which 
generally lacks the flexibility of a nor- 
mal soft palate. This condition inter- 
feres with the necessary degree of closure 
of the nasal passage, and the voice has 
a nasal quality. 

A false palate or appliance advocated 
by many dentists is similar to the upper 
plate of a set of false teeth, and is kept 
in place by suction and by rings, which 
fit around the upper molar teeth. It is 
worn with comfort, even by a child. The 
space occupied by the soft palate in a 
normal mouth is filled by a piece of 
hollow rubber attached by a gold hinge 
to the part covering the hard palate. It 
moves up and down, and in a greater or 
less des'ree closes the opening into the 
nares. If this appliance is fitted to the 
mouth, a change of plate is necessary, 
for it must be made to fit perfectly, as the 
mouth changes in size and shape with 
the growth of the child. 

For this reason it is thought by some 
dentists better to wait until the child is 
about eleven or twelve years of age be- 
fore fitting a plate. 

Whichever method of treating the 
cleft palate is followed, the voice is at 
first nasal, the tone “breathy,” and many 
of the elements of speech very faulty, as 


the breath and voice pass* through the 
nose instead of through the mouth. The 
back-of-tongue consonants k, g, and ng 
are difficult or quite impossible to give. 
After an operation the soft palate is often 
short, and that, together with its lack of 
flexibility, makes it difficult to close the 
nasal passage and also to raise the back 
of the tongue to the position for k, g, 
and ng. 

Providing that both methods are suc- 
cessful from the viewpoint of a surgeon 
and a dentist, what can. be said of the 
speech? 

Instruction is absolutely necessary to 
establish the habit of the correct use of 
the voice and the ability to give the ele- 
ments of speech. 

The mother of a child born with a cleft 
palate should not despair, for experience 
has shown that it is possible to obtain 
almost perfect speech—speech so good 
that the defect would hardly be notice- 
able. 

Let me cite a case in my teaching. A 
young woman, several years before we 
met, had had the palate closed by an op- 
eration, but it chanced that the tissues 
were not sufficient to be of permanent 
value and the stitches broke apart. Later 
on she was sent to a dentist, who advised 
reopening the palate and fitting an ap- 
pliance. This was done and she was sent 
to me for instruction in the use of her 
voice and speech. Preparation for and 
experience in teaching deaf pupils helped 
me in this work, although the young . 
woman heard perfectly. After receiving 
a course of lessons her voice was cleared 
of nasality and the elements so well given 
that she took a position as a stenogra- 
pher, where the use of the telephone was 
necessary. When I met her, some time 
afterward, she told me that a woman who 
worked with her often asked her to use 
the telephone for her, because she could 
be understood so much more easily than 
the woman herself, although the latter 
had normal speech. 

Another case is that of a boy wearing 
an appliance and who was able, after in- 
struction, to take part in class recitations 
with other boys in one of the high schools 
of the city. 

Other similar cases might be cited. I 
believe it possible for good tone and good 
speech to be obtained in the cases of 














cleft palates which have undergone an 
operation to close the palate, but in my 
experience a much longer time is neces- 
sary. 

If, as has been remarked before, it is 
thought best to delay an appliance, or 
for any reason an operation is post- 
poned, certain preparatory steps should 
be taken. 

The voice can be trained to pass di- 
rectly through the mouth instead of 
through the nose. This may be done by 
using little toys which act by the breath 
passing through them. The child, 
whether he be deaf or have a cleft palate, 
can be made to direct the breath through 
the mouth by blowing various toys which 
the 5-and-10-cent stores furnish—for in- 
stance, the toy balloon (Fig. 1 and Fig. 2), 
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the “blow-out” (Fig. 3), and the little 
celluloid ball in a wire frame (Fig. 4). 
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If the breath is sent through the mouth 
the balloons will be inflated (Fig. 5 and 
Fig. 6). 
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The “blow-out” will be extended (Fig. 
7) and the celluloid ball will rise in the 
frame (Fig. 8). 
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The child makes, at first, many at- 
tempts; but, finding no results, repeats 
the effort and finally he succeeds, because 
he sends the breath through the mouth. 

This is a valuable exercise for all chil- 
dren whose voices have a nasal quality, 
for it helps to clear the voice of nasality. 
They should be given a great variety of 
these toys, with which they will enjoy 
experimenting. In this waiting time the 
positions for some of the elements may 
be taught. 

A well-known surgeon in the West has 
had great success in closing the palates 
of children two or three years of age, 
and Boston surgeons have, in more re- 
cent years, been equally successful in 
operating upon children of the same age, 
but experience has shown that a child so 
young is too immature to follow direc- 
tions regarding his speech. 

The mother who finds that her child 
has a cleft palate and is also deaf must 
not feel that the double handicap is an 
insurmountable one, for we who have 
taught the deaf know what can be done 
for them, and after an operation has been 
performed or an appliance has been ad- 
justed to the cleft palate, the child should, 
in the hands of a skillful teacher, be made 
to speak well nigh perfectly. 


Mr. Edgar S. Werner died on January 12, at 
Silver City, New Mexico. During many years 
the firm of which he was the senior member 
has published plays in New York City. But 
40 years ago he edited and published “Werner's 
Voice Magazine,” a periodical that was helpful 
to teachers of speech. He attended the pioneer 
conventions of teachers of articulation and 
published the proceedings, and he strongly ad- 
vocated the use of the visible speech form of 
the Melville Bell Symbols. 


>. 








ONE DAY 


BY ELIZABETH GERTRUDE DE LANY 


LTHOUGH 1o19 is still young, it 

has already held for me one day 
which will stand forth in the calendar of 
my memory with a golden vividness. I 
am now on the Southwestern Limited, 
returning home from a holiday visit to 
New York. I'am writing the diary of 
January 3, the morning spent at the New 
York School for the Hard of Hearing, 
the afternoon at the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing. 

The Nitchie School, my Alma Mater, 
welcomed me most cordially, after my 
three vears’ absence. I found there the 
same calm, patient attitude among the 
teachers, the same courage and enthusi- 
astic buoyancy which always communi- 
cates itself even to the most timid of the 
beginning students. But I missed—oh! 
sorely did I miss a presence, an individ- 
uality whose place can never be filled— 
the chair of the founder of the school, 
my normal teacher, Mr. Edward Bartlett 
Nitchie. As I stood before the bronze 
tablet erected in his honor, I feelingly 
read the significant words inscribed 
there: 


“Soul-sure, defeats may e’en be victories, 
If e’er I fight, nor shirk.” 


It was then that I made my first New 
Year’s resolution. 

After observing some lessons, I at- 
tended a practise class, where Miss 
Walker conducted a unique program. 
First was given a bit of philosophy by 
Dr. Frank Crane, entitled “The Things 
Not Seen.” This was immediately read 
from the teacher’s lips by most of the 
twenty present. Next we were told to 
write on assigned slips of paper our first 
thought, “the immediate reaction of the 
mind,” when we glanced at a single word 
or phrase previously written on the re- 
verse side of the paper. The returned 
slips when read revealed some interest- 
ing results—such combinations as: 


Poilu 
A windy corner............ 
A good perfume 
A popular song 


Giedakick hive wie Welw gee & pds Bedieasees Soldier 
Flat-iron Building 
Nomad Violet 
“Over There” 


ee ee 
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But all the combinations were not so 
closely knit in thought. Amusing results 
occurred. 

Next came a talk, “A Summer Resort 
in Winter Time”—really an account of 
Miss Walker’s recent trip to the hospital 
at Cape May. She gave a clear idea of 
conditions there, of the comparatively 
small number of patients deafened by 
war, and of the lip-reading results al- 
ready accomplished at the government 
school. It is source for congratulation 
to know that only 25 of the 700 patients 
in that hospital are deaf and obliged to 
learn lip-reading. Strange, isn’t it, that 
even one of those deafened men actually 
refused to learn lip-reading? Time will 
surely teach him his sad mistake, and he 
will regret the handicap in experience 
gained by those others who earnestly and 
immediately accepted the lip - reading 
remedy. This opportunity our far-seeing 
Surgeon General and his associates have 
provided for such cases. 

The final number on the program was 
a résumé of an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly, ““The Baby in the Basket”—an 
account of how miraculously a mother 
traveled for two months by a circuitous 
route to take her month-old infant from 
Petrograd to Porto Rico. 

After lunch it was my good fortune to 
attend the Friday Tea and Study Club 
at “The League.” Do you realize what 
that means? It means that you enter the 
attractive club rooms at 35-37 West 39th 
street, greet friends, make new acquaint- 
ances, sip tea, munch wafers, and listen 
to or participate in a program previously 
planned by a committee. I have said you 
greet friends, but that will not sufficiently 
convey my meaning until I explain how I 
was greeted. I opened the door, stepped 
inside as of old: The program had be- 
gun. Hence I tried to be quiet and at- 
tract no attention, as I slipped off my 
coat before finding the nearest seat. But 
behold! A figure nimbly leaped from her 
chair, darted across the floor, and, ex- 
tending her motherly arms, threw them 
ecstatically around my breathless and 
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embarrassed body. It did not take me 
an instant to reciprocate the “bear hug,” 
for was not this my dear, kind friend 
whom I had not seen in three years, 
when as fellow-students we had labori- 
ously spent hours in the swift, parrot- 
like repetition of “Boot, bit, beet,” etc., 
our vowel exercises ? 

The program, rudely interrupted by 
our dramatic demonstrations of affection, 
was now resumed. And such a program! 
It might be called an uplift meeting, or 
a calendar of cheer for 1919, as each 
member gave a New Year’s greeting in 
the form of advice to cause every hard- 
of-hearing person to “buck up,” as the 
chairman aptly expressed it. We listened 
(with our eyes) to stimulating thoughts 
on such subjects as “Cheerfulness,” 
“Kindness,” “Hobbies,” etc. But espe- 
cially was I moved by the eulogy given 
to our beloved Mr. Nitchie, whose life 
was recommended to us as a model, an 
ideal in courage, helpfulness, and -vision. 


THE RE-EDUCATION 


THE WORK OF THE NEW YORK 
LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


DISCUSSION BY DR. WENDELL C. PHILLIPS 


HEN I came here tonight I did 

not know that the subject I was to 
speak about was “The Re-education of 
Deafened Soldiers.” That makes me feel 
rather awed, for I know that I am before 
a critical audience—teachers. I know 
they are critical, for I myself was one a 
long time ago. 

It is to be regretted that Colonel Rich- 
ardson could not come up to tell you 
what is being done by the government. 
When I found out that he was unable to 
come, I tried to get Major Ingersoll, who 
is in charge of the hospital at Cape May, 
to come in his place; but he,*too, was 
unable to do so. 

The general plan of our government is 
not to release any of the men of our army 





* A discussion at the January meeting of the 
National Round Table for Speech Improve- 


ment. 
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We were told how his nobility of char- 
acter, his superiority to his affliction, his 
magnanimity, had been lauded in letters 
received from all parts of our land, from 
Canada to Florida, from San Francisco 
to Maine. 

At the close.a member of the com- 
mittee, whom it chanced I had not-been 
formally introduced to, approached me 
and said, with mock seriousness: “I was 
instructed to ask every one who entered 
the room and whom I did not know to 
give me her name. I was prepared to 
do my duty, but when my astonished eyes 
saw the wonderful reception you were 
given by one of our faithful and well- 
known members I knew it was unneces- 
sary.” Then we laughingly introduced 
ourselves to one another. 

Now, do you realize why, as I speed 
my way home to my own waiting pupils, 
I cannot refrain from framing in a halo 
of transparent joy that day so gilded in 
my memory? 


OF DEAF SOLDIERS * 


until they have been fully re-educated. 
Their plans for the deafened soldiers 
have been very extensive. They have a 
school to teach them lip-reading and 
trades. Fortunately, we have not as 
many deaf soldiers as we thought we 
would have. There are twenty-five men 
at the hospital now, and about thirty-five 
have been discharged. 

So you see the question of the deafened 
soldier is not so great as the question of 
the thousands of hard-of-hearing people. 
Most people partially lose the hearing of 
one ear after they are thirty-five. It is 
very seldom that both ears remain per- 
fect throughout life. Why, I believe if 
I examined the hearing of all of those 
over thirty-five here I would find that 
nearly all had defective hearing in one 
ear. Of course, it would not take me 
very long to do, for I am sure that there 
are not over ten people in this room who 
are over thirty-five. 

The unfortunate thing is when one 
loses his hearing in both ears. The first 
letter of deaf is d, and then there is. an- 
other d that is a great d, too. That is, 
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despondency. It is said that when you 
speak to a blind man you make him for- 
get his troubles, and when you speak to 
a deaf man you remind him of his diffi- 
culties. Did you ever notice that the 
blind always have a smile on their face? 
But the deaf man gets blue, for he is to 
a large extent cut off from social inter- 
course because of his deafness. 

I want to tell some of you who hear 
perfectly that there are a number of 
people here who can tell what I am say- 
ing by watching my lips. One of those 
who are to follow me cannot hear a word 
I am saying. 

A great deal of deafness can be pre- 
vented. Most cases of catarrhal deaf- 
ness are due to carelessness during child- 
hood. Our city is doing as much as. it 
possibly can by having periodic examina- 
tions of school children and seeing that 
tonsils and adenoids are removed when 
necessary. Few children are born deaf, 
but become so in early infancy. One of 
the best cases of lip-reading that I know 
of is that of a young boy who worked in 
the basement of an automobile garage. 
After he worked there for some time, he 
thought he heard sounds when heavy 
loads were placed on the flagor. His 
mother brought him to me to find out 
whether or not he had any hearing. I 
tried making loud sounds in front of him, 
but we could not tell whether he saw 
what I was saying by the movements of 
my lips or actually heard the sound. If 
I said “Mama” across the room he would 
repeat it. Then I shouted “Mama” in 
his ear and he repeated the word. He 
did not know that the word he had re- 
peated was the same word that he had 
read from my lips. He then had to be 
taught that they were one and the same 
thing. 

Because of their isolation deaf people 
are likely to become unbalanced. It is 
no wonder, when you consider the fact 
that many of them are constantly hear- 
ing the shrieking of whistles,.the crash- 
ing of thunder, or the noise of horns. A 
woman who came to me from New Jer- 
sey said she constantly heard the rum- 
bling of trains. Even if she were miles 


away from where a train was she would 

say, “There is a train passing again.” 
Another woman came to me when at 

the Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital 


and said she had a bed-bug in her ear. I 
examined her and could not find any and 
told her so. “Oh, doctor, I know that 
there is one there.” I saw that she had 
a bug on her brain and not in her ear 
and told her to come the next day. Call- 
ing my interns together, I informed 
them that some one had to bring a bed- 
bug the next day. Did you ever know 
that there’is nothing in the world more 
difficult to find than a bed-bug when you 
need it? Well, after a pretty long search, 
a bed-bug was found, and when the 
woman came, and after inserting the bug 
in her ear, I pulled it out with a large 
pair of forceps and showed it to her. 
“There,” she exclaimed, “I knew you 


‘doctors didn’t know what you were talk- 


ing about,” and went out as happy as 
could be. 

But what I want to tell you especially 
about is what organizations in the differ- 
ent communities are doing for the hard 
of hearing. There is a small group of 
people right here in New York who are 
doing a great deal of good for the hard 
of hearing. Most of them are hard of 
hearing themselves. Their degree of 
deafness varies. Some of them who are 
present tonight cannot hear me at all, 
while others can. The organization I am 
talking about is the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing. It was founded 
in 1911 and incorporated in 1912. There 
are 550 members, practically all of them 
hard of hearing. They cleverly style 
themselves “Clearing-house and Informa- 
tion Bureau for all subjects connected 
with the hard of hearing.” Its objects 
are “to assist the hard of hearing in the 
matter of procuring and retaining em- 
ployment; to provide free and part-time 
scholarships in lip-reading; to alleviate 
the social isolation of the hard of hear- 
ing and assist them in every way.” 

The work of the League comes under 
four main headings—educational, em- 
ployment, welfare, and industrial. Under 
the educational department they have 
study clubs for lip-readers, lectures, and 
give scholarships in lip-reading. The 
League operates a free employment bu- 
reau for the hard of hearing. The wel- 
fare department conducts clubs, where 
hard-of-hearing people can come together 
for a good time. They even make love 
in one of the clubs, although I’m sure I 

















THE RE-EDUCATION 


don’t know how they do it. A handwork 
shop is conducted by the League. In ad- 
dition to this, social workers from all 
parts of the country write for informa- 
tion regarding the hard of hearing. 

There is no work I am so interested 
in, and I now want to see it extended to 
every corner of the world where there 
are hard-of-hearing people. 


SOME ASPECTS OF READJUST- 
MENT, SPIRITUAL AND 
PRACTICAL 


A. SPIRITUAL DISCUSSION BY ANNETTA W. 
PECK * 


You have just heard from Dr. Phillips, 
our acting president, of the great work 
our League is doing among the hard of 
hearing. All of us whose hearing fails 
have to be adjusted to life and to work, 
and what we have done and are doing 
with deafened civilians will work out 
with equal success with deafened sol- 
diers. Our end, in a word, is exactly 
expressed in the lines: 


“Help me to need no aid from men, 
That I may aid such men as need.” 


Readjustment is the preparation for 
complete reconstruction. It means not 
only what is done for us, but what no 
one but ourselves can do for ourselves. 
If we refuse, retribution is certain, and 
it may be terrible. 

In the five years since the League has 
had its own office I have talked with hun- 
dreds of deafened people, and from this 
observation, as well as from my own long 
experience of impaired hearing, I find 
that our faults, the foes of our own 
household, run in certain channels. We 
are depressed; we lack courage and in- 
itiative; we are hypersensitive; we are 
suspicious ; we are exclusive. 

As an example of hypersensitiveness, 
let me cite the case of a man who has 
been under our care for a year or so. 
He is totally deaf, lonely, poor and old, 
and has been so long out of the current 
of human life that he has become hyper- 
sensitive to an extreme degree. He at- 
tended the Christmas party given at the 
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League for our older working people. 
Part of the entertainment provided was 
musical. Now, we dearly love to have 
friends come and sing to us in our own 
club-room, where we can hear better than 
in a concert hall and where our deafness 
is not conspicuous. This man, however, 
was indignant, and told one of our work- 
ers that singing was a mortal insult to 
the deaf; that the singers were mocking 
at us. On the other side of the room, 
however, sat ‘an old woman, just as 
lonely, poor and deaf, but her pleasure 
in being present at a genuine party shone 
from her face and made her a delight to 
all who looked her way. She had not 
grown suspicious or hypersensitive under 
her affliction. 

_ By exclusiveness I mean refusal to mix 
with others, for one or more of several 
reasons. There is one woman, for ex- 
ample, who for three years has engaged 
the helpful intentions of every worker at 
the League. She is in comfortable cir- 
cumstances ; she is well educated, but she 
is our despair ; she is obviously lonely and 
unhappy, but no friendly advances or 
appointments to committees can over- 
come that reluctance to meet frankly 
people of many conditions of life. We 
can but hope that the walls of her self- 
exclusion may some day yield, and that 
she nray enter into the happiness of the 
readjusted. 

Through dwelling in these faults we 
tend to grow morbid and then useless— 
useless to the working world, useless to 
ourselves, useless to others. No worse 
fate can be imagined than the deteriora- 
tion which follows uselessness. 

Therefore we must fight with deter- 
mination (indeed, most of us do) for 
ourselves and for others to develop spir- 
itual antidotes to these poisonous enemies 
of ours; to be cheerful, to fill our lives 
and other lives with interest, with fun 
and joy; to be big—so large of mind and 
heart and soul that we cannot see any- 
thing small and mean; to be friendly in 
spirit to all who come our way, and espe- 
cially friendly to new ideas. We have 
examples among our people, too numer- 
ous to mention, of such great-souled, 
kindly deafened men and women, who 
are passing on their own fine readjust- 
ment to others, remembering that we 
hard of hearing all make little mistakes ; 
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in our human intercourse we have to 
leave a wide margin for little human 
failings. It will not deeply injure our 
efficiency to let the little smiles make up 
for the little losses. 

But in addition there are things we 
must ‘not permit ourselves to do. The 
hard of hearing must not go to sleep—it 
must never be “nobody home.” We must 
be alert, all eyes of the body and ears of 
the spirit. We actually can and do de- 
velop a sixth or seventh sense that lets us 
get the drift of what is going on about 
us. We may have deaf ears, but there’s 
no excuse for being deaf all over or for 
thinking that other deafened people are. 

About two years ago a man came.to us 
with a tale of temporary embarrassment 
and a real-estate deal which would pres- 
ently be put through and relieve the situ- 
ation. ‘The story was so moving that a 
well-known social worker who heard it 
made him a loan from a fund she had for 
such cases; in fact, the story made the 
rounds of the various workers, until a 
year afterward he told it to me, quite 
unaware that I knew his relations to the 
League in detail. He was rather pain- 
fully surprised when I asked, “Is that the 
same old deal that was to come off in a 
' few days last year?” Soon after he made 
up his mind to accept one of the numer- 
ous jobs which our employment bureau 
successively had found for him, and set- 
tled down comfortably to peel vegetables 
at one of the big hotels. But with three 
square meals a day, a new suit of clothes, 
and attendance at our club meetings, the 
belief that other deafened people were all 
dead ones revived, and I heard that (al- 
though he must have known the workers 
were all well aware that he had a wife 
and family somewhere) he was posing 
as a wealthy bachelor. We had to prick 
that little bubble, too, for some of our 
not-so-young working women were hope- 
fully accepting his attentions and we 
hated to have them disappointed. 

To continue, we must not be forgetful, 
or at least we must sternly limit our in- 
dulgence in this common failing; for 
hearing people always say, “Oh, she 
didn’t understand!”” And please remem- 
ber that to question our intelligence is the 
uttermost gall and worm-wood to the 
hard. of hearing, and calls down more 


curses upon the hearing than any other 
single eccentricity of theirs! 

Finally, we must not let our hearing 
friends do too much for us; they mean 
well, but they hinder the development of 
backbone. We should do our own shop- 
ping and interview our own janitors; it 
is not difficult if we make up our minds 
to it. We must never return without the 
facts we set out to get. The one thing 
above all others is to build up an inde- 
pendent life—useful, joyous, loving—but 
always independent—“to need no aid 
from men, that I may aid such men as 
need.” As with the educational construc- 
tion toys given to children, so we may 
choose for ourselves what kind of a life 
we will build with certain given materials. 
We may even, if we will, build our share 
of the temple of the spirit where man 
may approach God. 

I have referred to the retribution 


.worked out in the hard of hearing by 


the cultivation of their dangerous foes 
within. This is fact, for we have seen 
those who refuse to readjust become 
more or less mentally unbalanced. We 
see them drift until they reach what I 
daresay is some form of insanity. As far 
as I know, no other physical handicap 
carries with it such possibilities. It is the 
League’s privilege to enter here—to save 
while we serve; we begin with the young 
and we do all that is possible for the 
older ones. Our task. then, is first to re- 
adjust ourselves, industrially if need be, 
but always spiritually. We need to be, 
we must be, in order to make up for our 
deafness, as kind, as gracious, as capable, 
as alert as the hearing person is at his 
best—but we must be all these all the 





SOME ASPECTS OF READJUST- 
MENT, SPIRITUAL AND 
PRACTICAL 


B. PRACTICAL DISCUSSION BY ESTELLE E. 
SAMUELSON * 


Miss Peck has presented to you the 
predominant and prevailing characteris- 
tics of the hard-of-hearing man who 
comes to us. Reviewing these, we find 





* Superintendent of the Employment De- 
partment of the New York League for the 
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depression, hypersensitiveness, suspicion, 
lack of courage, and morbidity. What 
do these constitute? A cynic, a pessimist. 
This is the material we must work with. 

They greet us in this fashion: “I can’t 
get a job. No one wants a deaf man.” 
(This is an employment case.) 

“T could work if they gave me a 
chance, but I can’t get an interview.” 
(This is an employment and educational 
case. ) 

“Tell them you’re deaf, they look at 
you, turn their backs, and then shout, 
“We haven’t time to bother with your 
kind.” (This is an employment and wel- 
fare case. ) 

Still another comes with this remark, 
“What’s the use? I haven’t work. I 
don’t know a soul who cares to talk to 
me, and I don’t blame them, for I couldn’t 
understand them if they would.” (A 
case of complete readjustment, voca- 
tional, employment, educational, and rec- 
reational. ) 

And then we say, “We can find a posi- 
tion for you. Let us help you learn lip- 
reading. You can see the advantages of 
lip-reading in our Friday afternoon study 
club or our Sunday. afternoon inspira- 
tional meetings. Come to our Thursday 
night club and see what a fine time our 
young people have. Come to our men’s 
club or our women’s club on Saturday 
night. You will always find people there 
delighted to talk to you.” 

They come and find happiness, re- 
stored independence, self-confidence, re- 
freshed life and joy. All of which means 
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that the pessimist has vanished and an 
optimist is in the budding. 

Then, too, we suggest to them possible 
vocational readjustment We study the 
special need of the individual along lines 
of readjustment to their previous occu- 
pations, with the aid of lip-reading or a 
hearing device. We ascertain the kind 
of occupations dangerous because of 
deafness. (Right here, let me say, that 
in the early part of last fall, when being 
a ticket chopper in the subway was a new 
occupation open to women, I think that 
every deaf woman I knew wanted to be a 
ticket chopper. In cases of catarrhal 
deafness this is the very worst thing for 
them to do, because they would be con- 
stantly subject to draughts and a damp 
atmosphere.) We visit and study the in- 
dividual after readjustment. We help 
him to procure medical and aural atten- 
tion, instruction in lip-reading and speech 
correction, or a hearing device when nec- 
essary. 

We placed 187 of the 227 who came to 
us for employment within a period of 
nine months. Our five clubs have an 
average monthly attendance of 450. We 
granted 11 lip-reading scholarships and 
directed over 100 to free classes. Lip- 
reading scholarships are granted only in 
cases where the applicant requires indi- 
vidual attention. 

What we have accomplished for the 
hard-of-hearing civilian we can accom- 
plish for the deafened soldier. We gladly 
offer him our all. 





RELAXATION FROM NERVOUS TENSION A BENEFIT 
TO BEGINNERS 


BY HARRIET E. STANLEY 


HE, beginner in lip-reading does not 
know what advantages may be un- 
folded to him as the years come on. 
Those of larger experience may speak of 
that, but to those who contemplate the 
study and yet question whether it will be 
worth while, the experience of a beginner 
may be pertinent. 
After the first lesson at the New York 
School for the Hard of Hearing, I at- 


tended one of the practise classes, which 
in this case happened to be the monthly 
“bee.” The leader of the “bee” used very 
little voice, so even for a person with 
normal hearing it would have been im- 
possible to have detected much sound of 
the voice. I won the “bee,” there being 
about thirty present, and for some time 
it seemed to me that my name had been 
given as the winner simply as a matter of 
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encouragement to a beginner. When it 
became certain that such was not the 
case, the facts seemed to warrant some 
analysis of the situation. 

Two things stood out in my mind: The 
first was that ever since a young girl I 
had been unusually quick at sight-read- 
ing in music. This would suggest that it 
might be wise for parents of children 
with defective hearing to lay special em- 
phasis in child-training on sight-reading 
of music. 

The second point was explanation of 
the fact that whereas many friends did 
not know I had any trouble in hearing, 
I had been avoiding conversation in the 
cool of summer porches or in the cozi- 
ness of rooms illuminated only with soft, 
subdued lights. The winning of the 
“bee,” of no significance in itself, has 
shown that prior to scientific knowledge 
of lip-reading I may have practised it to 
some extent, and that the trained eye 
unconsciously gives aid to the defective 
ear. 

What then does the study of lip-read- 
ing on a scientific basis mean to the be- 
ginner? The first advantage gained, in 
the experience of the writer, has been an 
immediate stimulation brought about by 
contact with others who have had like 
experiences with one’s own. To the 
hard-of-hearing man or woman who has 
lived in a small community it has often 
seemed, no doubt, that every one else 
could hear, and that the affliction of deaf- 
ness has been some special misfortune 
meted out by the gods upon the afflicted 
alone. To the one who has traveled it 
has in all probability been of benefit to 
meet others who were hard of hearing 
and to note the varying degrees of forti- 
tude with which the affliction was borne, 
from stoical endurance to cheerful ac- 
ceptance. But whether more or less iso- 
lated or associated with others, the only 
bond between those who do not hear as 
they go about their normal life is the 
affliction itself. In the school for lip- 


reading this bond is made much closer by 
a common aim—that of rising above a 
handicap by the acquiring of a new work- 
ing principle. 

The first benefit, then, would seem to 
me a perceptible strengthening of morale. 


In these past months we have heard so 
much about keeping up the morale of 
our men overseas, and we appreciate 
more fully than we did before that mo- 
rale must be kept up if efficiency is to be 
had. To those who have as yet only con- 
templated the study of lip-reading, this 
moral influence cannot be too strongly 
emphasized, for it is felt from the very 
first lesson and the very first practise 
class. 

Other advantages are unfolding as the 
lessons progress ; but after twelve lessons 
one other benefit stands out perhaps 
more strongly than the others. This is 
in a relaxation from nervous tension. 
Probably all those who are hard of hear- 
ing have had to experience what is gen- 
erally called “ringing in the ears,” or 
“head noises,” which vary in intensity 
from a gentle breeze to the ocean’s roar. 
How many times those who have experi- 
enced these noises have thought that each 
succeeding roar was bringing one nearer 
the brink of total deafness. The nervous 
tension brought on by that sense of ap- 
proaching calamity, with no possible es- 
cape and no place to turn for aid, is at 
times very great. 

With the study of lip-reading one finds 
that the aid has been found. It seems as 
if slowly there is being reared for the 
student a great wall; that wall is the sure 
knowledge of an art hitherto not under- 
stood by the student—a wall against 
which those sound-waves may break in 
vain. They may be affecting the hearing. 
but they cannot change the principles of 
the art of lip-reading. 

We are told that there are limitations 
to lip-reading; but to those who are in 
the slough of despond because of the loss 
of hearing, whether totally or in slight 
degree, the study of lip-reading will, I 
feel sure, prove of great benefit in many 
ways from the very outset, but particu- 
larly through the strengthening of morale 
and the relaxation of nervous tension. 
As students of lip-reading we are laying 
hold upon something scientific and un- 
changeable, and whereas mechanical de- 
vices lose in their power to assist as the 
hearing grows worse, the knowledge of 
lip-reading, new-found for us, must with 
practise through the years become of 
growing benefit. 














PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE SOCIETY OF PROGRESSIVE ORAL ADVOCATES 


Held in St. Louis, Mo., June 17, 18, 19, 1918 


Headguarters: Central Institute for the Deaf, 818 Kingshighway. Meetings Held 
in the Auditorium of the Washington University Medical School, Scott and 
Euclid Avenues 


First Session, Monbay, JUNE 17 


The organization meeting and first annual convention of the Society of Pro- 
vressive Oral Advocates was called to order in St. Louis at 9.30 a. m., June 17, 
1918, by Dr. Max A. Goldstein, who said: 

In calling this meeting to order I think I express the consensus of opinion 
that we have undertaken an important task in special educational endeavors— 
important because we have planned to create a new national organization. There 
are two national societies in which teachers of the deaf have opportunity for 
expression and interchange of professional and personal opinions. Both of these 
societies meet at fairly irregular intervals; both have diversified and conflicting 
interests as far as the teachers are concerned ; both organizations, instead of devot- 
ing all of their time to an open forum for scientific and pedagogic discussions, 
occupy a large part of their energies in presenting and developing political, fac- 
tional, personal, and sectional differences. 

It is the hope of the organizers of this new national society that the work of 
the conventions, whenever and wherever they may be called, shall be largely scien- 
tific, educational, pedagogic, economic, and constructive in every possible way to 
help in the education of the deaf. If this convention endorses the report of the 
organization committee, we plan to meet annually. Our big American common- 
wealth is a vast area and it is not easy to convene representatives from every point 
of the compass, but annual meetings are almost a necessary factor for a thor- 
oughly active, live, national organization. 

The name selected for this organization is: “The Society of Progressive Oral 
Advocates.” Advocates is a word that has been advisedly chosen; advocates 
include teachers, members of the medical profession, who, if they are not, should 
be much interested and imbued with their responsibilities in the education of the 
deaf child ; advocates include the parents of deaf children, who surely should have 
a voice in the plan and scope of the education of the deaf child. It includes social- 
service workers, economic students, superintendents and officers of organizations 
in every community in which the disposal of the deaf child is a consideration. So 
I believe the word advocates has been advisedly chosen. 

The platform on which this organization is framed is pure oralism; therefore, 
the word oral is indispensable and indicates the character of the society. All who 
are inclined to oralism need encouragement, for the road they must travel is beset 
by numerous obstacles, and they should be schooled to understand these diffi- 
culties and to appreciate the advantages and opportunities of pure oralism so that 
they may become good progressive advocates. 

During’ our recent international crisis a new word has been coined—“camou- 
flage.” Applied to the machinery of the training of the deaf, the word camou- 
flage stands for “combined system.” The man who endorses the “combined 
system” and discourages “oralism” is influenced by interests other than the purely 
educational. He permits a limited amount of “oralism” in his “combined” institu- 
tion to satisfy the protests of the men and women in the State or community who 
clamor for the oral form of progressive education. In this way he attempts to 
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submerge the identity of pure oralism and “camouflages” the growth of this 
healthy and rational younger force. 

The “manualist” is earnest and sincere, and here we have to deal shataky with 
an antiquated system of training that is destined to run its course and eventually 
yield to the demands and influences of the onward march of educational evolution. 

The responsibility we assume in bringing this new organization into existence 
is a great one. Much is expected of the oral worker. Many adverse and critical 
influences have been brought to bear against him. ‘The claim is made that the 
oralist has “not delivered the goods.” In this organization you will have an open 
forum and ample opportunity to “make good.” In this society we will attempt 
to consolidate the interests and influences of all oralists, develop originality, stimu- 
late legislation to higher standards, better equipment and better qualifications for 
teachers in schools for the deaf, and consider all measures that may be of value 
to the best education of the deaf child—when these activities have been gotten 
well under way the responsibilities of this society will be easier to assume. 

We have endeavored to arrange an interesting program for this first meeting 
and we hope you will be repaid for the time, expense, and sacrifice that many of 
you have made to attend this meeting. 

It is now my unusual pleasure and privilege to introduce an official of St. 
Louis, who, as Superintendent of Instruction of the St. Louis Public Schools, is 
vitally interested in all forms of special education. I know that he is glad to be 
present at the birth of a new national society that has for its object the promotion 
of the best interests of the deaf child and that he will watch the development of 
this organization with much interest. It gives me much pleasure to introduce Dr. 
John W. Withers, the Superintendent of Instruction of the Public Schools of St. 
Louis. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME By Dr. JoHN W. WITHERS 


I will not take time telling you that you are welcome to St. Louis—of course 
you are welcome. And I want to say with emphasis that I am very glad, indeed, 
to have any organization come to St. Louis and hold meetings here that sets as 
its scientific purpose the study of any aspect of education. Education is a thing 
we all attempt in one way or another and it is something about which all of us 
know too little that can be spoken of as scientific. We base our procedure very 
largely, yet naturally, upon the opinions of those who have a right to feel them- 
selves experts, because of long study. But the attitude which can be called scien- 
tific is one that is coming rapidly. 

I can’t tell you anything about the particular subject you are here to discuss 
that you do not already know, but I am very much interested in this whole ques- 
tion of speech, its place and influence on the education of the child. And I think 
sometimes if we will just take a little while to study the whole thing from a psy- 
chological point of view, there may be some light which will help to show us 
something. If I am going to answer the question as to whether you are right 
or the combined system right, or the combined system camouflage, as Dr. Gold- 
stein says, I will have to get back to the general study as to what speech is, and 
I suppose I may say—and you will agree with me—that between one person and 
another, between your personality and mine at this particular moment, between 
your psychological life and mine, there exists a gulf perhaps deeper than any other 
gulf; what goes on between my stream of consciousness and yours is one of the 
greatest questions of life. And how is it possible as to the child’s consciousness, 
as James describes it, the “big puzzling confusion,” to get itself tied up in such 
a way as to exercise a certain command over this world through the bodily equip- 
ment of the child? And how is it possible to make that child do things with the 
meterial things about him, to communicate his ideas to those others with whom 
he associates and with whom he tries to co-operate? 
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If you take a little child and carry him into the presence of a toy, something 
he has never known before, he will have in his state of consciousness at the time 
the various types of physical appeal to his eyes and other senses; the sensation 
due to the contact of his clothing, and there will be various other forms of physical 
stimulation which will enter his general consciousness ; certain sights and senses 
stimulating his sense of position; certain other things in his consciousness—you 
can hardly call it mind at that time. How is he going to know what to do with 
the toy the next time he sees it? 

It is very interesting to know that there are two or three principles which I 
think are fundamental; one is association. Things in the consciousness at the 
same time tend to come together at subsequent times; if one reappears, the tend- 
ency is for the other to come also. It is that fact that is the secret of the multi- 
plication table.. Why is it he thinks of 24 when you say 6 times 4 in his presence ? 
He does it because you have by various ways and devices and methods character- 
istic in your profession as a teacher brought to the consciousness of that child that 
6 times 4 means 24 sufficiently often to make it possible and inevitable for him to 
say 24 when you say 6 times 4. What is it that makes “hat” come into his con- 
sciousness? It is because of various associations, various things have been so 
long and often associated with the word hat that it comes into his consciousness 
when he sees any part. It is the principle of association, togetherness in conscious- 
ness, known from the time of Aristotle—continuity. 

There is another matter I want to call to your attention, a very important 
thing, and that is what we call attention, focalness, in consciousness. We all 
know that at any particular moment there are some things more vitally and inter- 
estedly present in consciousness than others. Uppermost at this time is the pres- 
ence in my consciousness of the organization in this room; nevertheless, there is, 
more hazily, making up the total of this picture, the windows, the consciousness 
that Dr. Goldstein is behind me, and the consciousness of the flag on the wall 
behind me. Certain things are individual in consciousness, and when any of this 
comes back to me tomorrow, or a week from now, the rest will. But the things 
that have the greatest guarantee of securing a return by their presence are those 
things that stand in the center of my consciousness, those things that occupy my 
attention. Take those two things together, focalness in consciousness and law of 
association ; if you can get them together in the focus of consciousness, that in- 
creases the probability of their returning together. Another point, the vividness, 
the amount of feeling, the tonal color has also its influence in guaranteeing return. 

Suppose we come to the child and his toy again. The toy is made in such a 
way as to get his interest; it is colored up brightly ; its form is smooth or in some 
other way to appeal and get the consciousness of the child (and one of the funda- 
mental reasons why they are constructed is to appeal, that is why they have value 
in education) ; so this toy has that appeal, it has a great deal in it that appeals to 
the child; it arouses an unusual sensation; it looks pretty (for want of a better 
name). He takes hold of it, finds it is hard or soft; he bites it—in fact, experi- 
ments, gets a number of sensations from that toy. He has no perception of the 
toy, has no idea of the name, as yet, but he has got along in that direction; he is 
beginning to learn, and that is an important matter. And on some bright day, 
after he has been going through this sort of performance, its appearance calls back 
to his mind, his imagination, that he can get from that toy the sensation “looks 
pretty,” gives meaning to the toy; then he has percept of the toy, and any time 
after that when the toy stimulates his sense of sight or hearing in a characteristic 
way he will think what he can get out of it, and the past comes up to interpret his 
present sensation. 

That is what we mean by giving meaning to it. But he will not think of that 
toy until some combined memories come into his consciousness. He will never 
really think of that toy until some elements of the total of organized consciousness 
which he has gotten out of the toy are recalled; then he will think of the whole 
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thing as a whole. Watch yourself on that. He will keep up his experiments until 
he realizes he will get nothing more out of it; then he tosses it aside for some- 
thing he can get new experiences out of. He has learned all about it; it no longer 
interests him, and he wants something else. Here is the point I want to make. 
At that level we could rethink our past experiences whenever they are brought 
into our consciousness, whenever they stimulate our sight again. The only way 
to make Mahomet think of the mountain is to bring the mountain into Mahomet’s 
consciousness, into his range of vision, to bring one to the other; we are absolutely 
confined to our immediate environment. 

What does language mean? It means we can make an individual think of 
something while it is not there. Suppose little Johnny Jones is getting experience 
with a doll. Some good person is kind enough to inject into that child’s con- 
sciousness. the word “doll.” That is a purely oral sensation; it is just a sensation. 
If you pronounce it in the dark the same way we all get the same sensation, because 
it will arouse the same sensation connected with the doll that the doll itself arouses. 
Then don’t you see how simple it is? After that you don’t have to show him the 
doll; he doesn’t have to bite the doll or feel the doll or see it; all you have to do 
is to say doll in his presence and that serves the same purpose ; just as 6 times 4 
means 24—to draw up the meaning the word stands for. That seems easy enough. 
And suppose we had done this before the child (crooks his finger), what would 
happen? Some day when the doll was not present and we crooked our finger he 
would think of the doll. If you can create a visual sensation, and you can always 
provide a tactile sensation, a knowledge of the thing itself, you will have the 
foundation of the thing itself. 

By the way, if Dr. Goldstein will let me “camouflage,” you will notice how he, 
and all of us, re-enforce what we want to say with our hands, convey our mean- 
ing by bodily gestures of one sort or another. Suppose you are in the dark and 
want to communicate, you can't do it unless you have oral language. So there are 
a number of reasons why we, humanity, use these organs, more or less dissociated 
with other muscles, which makes it possible for us to produce speech as an instru- 
ment of communication, not only because of the advantage of the vocal cords 
being thus dissociated from the muscles making up the individual, but a person 
can also receive stimulus as well from the rear or side—he does not have to turn 
to see it—which is not true, of course, of the eyes. 

Just to stop at this point a moment. A teacher who had been taught by the 
speech-reading method came and took some work in one of our schools. I noticed 
her eyes danced when she talked; she talked with me, went into my class, was 
there for two weeks. She then complained of another teacher wearing a beard, 
and said she didn’t want to stay in his class. He is one of the best teachers in the 
institution and his voice is one of the loudest in the institution. She said she 
couldn’t understand what he said, and I mentioned the fact that his voice was 
unusually loud and clear. She said: “Is it possible you have not discovered that 
I cannot hear anything; I must hear by seeing people’s lips move and get it that 
way.” 

Anything you can do to shorten up the process in learning how to read the 
lip movements of another person is time well worth spending, well worthy of the 
enthusiasm of Dr. Goldstein. I don’t know as much about it as he does, conse- 
quently may not be as enthusiastic, but it is a person who has studied it as he has 
‘who is enthusiastic, and I am going to study the work of this convegtion. 

Dr. Goldstein: Had I known that Dr. Withers was to give us such an excel- 
lent analysis of the origin of language and set forth the position that the city of 
St. Louis has taken thus far in the education of the deaf child, I would have 
invited him to present a paper, and ask for a free discussion. But as presiding 
officer and with Dr. Withers as our guest, our hands are somewhat tied. I am 
expressing the thanks of the meeting when I say we have profited considerably by 
his excellent analysis, and want to invite Dr. Withers to be with us as much as he 
can in these meetings. 
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Dr. Withers: I will be at as many of these meetings as I can and I have 
extended to the teachers at Harris Teachers’ College an invitation to come ; have 
taken it for granted they will be welcome. anes 

Dr. Goldstein; We will be glad to have them here and to hear their views. 

Dr. Goldstein: I will now call for the report of the Organization Committee. 
Originally the idea was suggested that an alumni of the teachers of the Central 
Institue for the Deaf be formed. The idea spread, and it was thought possible 
to make a larger organization of this original concept, and much of the machinery 
which has made this possible is due to the young woman who originated the alumni 
idea, which was eventually absorbed by the larger organization—Miss Mildred 
McGinnis. 

Miss McGinnis presented the following report of the Organization Com- 
mittee of the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates. 

On July 13, 1917, graduates of the normal training classes of the Central 
Institute for the Deaf planned the organization of an alumni association for the 
development and further study of the problems of oral teaching. This alumni 
association was intended to include all graduates of the normal classes and the 
members of the summer postgraduate classes since the organization of the Central 
Institute for the Deaf in 1914. 

This organization was effected, a constitution and by-laws adopted, and the 
following officers elected : 


President, Mildred A. McGinnis, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis. 
First Vice-President, Ruth Paxton, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis. 
Second Vice-President, Marion C. Johnson, Minneapolis Day School. 
Treasurer, Augusta Roeder, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis. 


Executive Committee: 


Sabra C. Bradley, Arizona School for the Deaf, Tucson, Arizona. 
Lilla B. McKenzie, Day School for the Deaf, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Florence Warner, Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 


The officers and executive committee were empowered to arrange for the 
first annual meeting of this organization, to be held at such time and place in the 
summer of 1918 as they might designate. 

Paragraph 1, Article 1, of the by-laws as originally adopted, limited the mem- 
bership in this society to alumni of the Central Institute for the Deaf. To widen 
the scope of membership, the following was substituted and unanimously adopted: 
“Any person interested in the exclusively oral training of the deaf is eligible for 
membership in this society.” 

The officers and executive committee decided to hold the first annual meeting 
of this new society in St. Louis in July, 1918, and a general invitation was ex- 
tended to superintendents, oral teachers, and parents of orally trained deaf chil- 
dren throughout the country to join this organization and to attend the convention. 

The officers originally selected constituted themselves a committee of organ- 
ization and arrangement and the present convention is the result of their activities. 

The time of the meeting was changed to June 17, 18, and 19, as this was found 
to be a more convenient calendar period for the teachers to attend. 

The organization committee recommends that a committee on constitution and 
by-laws be named at the first session of this convention, and that said committee 
report as expeditiously as possible for the ratification of the constitution and 
by-laws during the present convention. 

Dr. Goldstein: The next issue is the nomination of the temporary chairman 
and secretary. ’ 

Motions were made, seconded, and carried that Dr. Goldstein, the present 
chairman, continue and that Miss McGinnis be made temporary secretary. 

Dr. Goldstein: The report of the organization committee, among its other 
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recommendations, calls for the nomination and election of a nominating committee 
to secure permanent officers. Will you elect by ballot or from the floor? 
Convention : From the floor. 
Mr. Booth moved that five members be selected to name permanent officers. 
The motion was seconded and duly carried. The following were nominated 
from the floor: Miss Hilliard, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Booth, Miss Stewart, and Miss 


Connery. 

Dr. Goldstein: A further recommendation of your organization committee 
is of considerable importance, the careful consideration of your constitution and 
by-laws. I hope this can be done without entailing too much time on the part of 
this convention, which has really been called together for scientific work. With 
the best intentions in the world, when we organized this new society in a smaller 
form, we drafted a constitution and by-laws which served the purpose well for the 
smaller organization, and some of us think just as well for this larger organization, 
but it is possible some of you may want to modify them, and I believe the most 
expeditious way would be to refer the matter to this nominating committee, or 
nominate a new committee, to make changes or recommend its adoption as it 


stands. 
A motion was made, seconded, and carried that the matter be left to the nomi- 


nating committee. 

Dr. Goldstein: Before beginning the scientific program, I will call on Miss 
Hilliard to read a communication to you which she has received from the War 
Department, Office of the Surgeon General, in connection with the reconstruction 
work, something many of you are perhaps vitally interested in and many of you 
have either volunteered to serve or are thinking of volunteering. Major Richard- 
son has outlined in this letter to Miss Hilliard as well as he is able to at this time 


some definite data. ad 
Miss Hilliard: This letter is in answer to mine, written after receiving several 


letters from members of the Society as to the status of the deaf, and what the 
Government was doing toward the care of the returning soldiers. 


Wasuincron, D. C., June 7, 1918. 


My Dear Miss Hilliard: 

A few days ago I wrote you, June 4, stating in a few days I would send you some infor- 
mation which you could use before the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates, meeting in 
the Central Institute for the Deaf, June 17 to 19. 

You may tell those assembled that our message to them is that we are about to start in 
the practical side of our work for the care of the defects in hearing. Our parent institute, 
for the present, is to be established at Cape May, N. J., General Hospital No. 11, which is 
most admirably located for this type of work, especially during the summer months. Later 
on we hone to have our parent institute established at some more central point than this— 
probably in or about one of the large cities. We have in contemplation, and have had for 
some time, Baltimore. Cape May gives us the advantage at present of having our purely 
non-casualty and our casualty cases near together. The type of cases which would be brought 
back to us will be divided into two general classes—those which present no casualties and 
those which present disease or casualty. The first class will go simply to the parent teaching 
institute, where they will be taught and treated; all the therapeutic resources will be used, 
lip-reading, etc. I this institution, also, pre-vocational work will be instituted, which will en- 
able these people v.hen they go out to seek employment, which, in their handicapped condition 
has been rendered difficult, fully prepared to take their place in their new fields of endeavor. 

In connection with the defects in hearing, we will also have the speech corrections, and 
these will be taught at the same institute. These, of course, will be divided into two classes: 
those not having casualties and those having casualties. The non-casualty cases will, of 
course, be taught along the lines of treatment which are usually indicated for the neuro- 
respiratory types of phonetic disturbances. The casualty cases, of course, are those which 
require some plastic and operative correction. They will have to be studied individually, 
and those in whom the phonetic defects cannot be corrected by operative and plastic surgery 
will have to be studied thoroughly, and when not subject to other corrections synonyms 
would have to be substituted, the same to replace those words which they cannot produce, 
and probably a new vocabulary will have to be substituted, if practicable, for these individuals. 

We shall have a superintendent, a principal, and teachers. The superintendent and prin- 
cipal, of course, does not interest you at present. In all probability as the work increases 
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a superintendent and principal will have to be employed for each division—the defects in 
hearing and the defects in speech. As probably we will have in various parts of the country 
in general hospitals the defects in hearing and those needing speech corrections, it will necessi- 
tate our having a subsidiary teaching corps in general hospitals elsewhere throughout the 
country. For the treatment of these cases it will be necessary, therefore, to have a more or 
less roving group of teachers who can go from hospital to hospital, and to look after them 
it will be necessary to have inspectors, in order to keep in touch with the teachers who are 
distributed at the various general hospitals. ' 

At the parent institute at Cape May, at present, our teachers are to be standardized. We 
have at the present time only selected eight teachers to start this work. It has been our 
effort to collect the names of the number of teachers of the adult who are willing to enter 
the service. These are not listed as teachers; only as candidates. Before they are accepted 
as teachers, their standing will be investigated and their ability to do work along this line 
will be carefully considered. After this has been done they will be called for service. They 
will have to undergo a physical examination, which, if acceptable, will place them tempurarily 
in the corps. They will then be sent to Cape May, where they will be standardized. Up to 
the present time we have not been able to settle on the salary or the condition under which 
they are to be taken into the army. This will be settled shortly, and, no doubt, satisfactorily 
to most candidates. All candidates who are accepted will go into the service under army 
regulations, probably as reconstruction aides. They will be uniformed; they will be obliged 
to give up their other services entirely for this work; they will be subject to orders as to 
their place of living. 

Hoping that this information will be about along the lines which you wish to give to 
your co-workers, I am, 

Very truly yours, CHARLES W. RICHARDSON, 
Lieut. Col., Medical Corps, N. A. 


Dr. Goldstein: This was in answer to our inquiry as to how we could serve 
in the reconstruction work. In a few weeks we will know more about this. I 
hope we can have the members informed about any further details that have 
developed before this convention is over. I believe we can take no other action 
on this report than to receive and file it. 

It was moved by Mr. Morrison and seconded by Miss Hilliard that this letter 
be received and filed for reference and incorporated in the minutes of this meeting. 
The motion was carried without further discussion. 

Mr. Morrison asks that the Chair set a time for the meeting of the nominating 
committee. The time set was during luncheon hour. 

The Chair: The first demonstration this morning will be by Miss Josephine 
Avondino of her “Babbling Method,” or Syllable Drills. 


THE BABBLING METHOD 
BY JOSEPHINE AVONDINO 


You will want to know how it came about that I developed this system of 
syllable drills. The painful effort children made in trying to speak, led me to 
believe that either we were trying to do the impossible thing or our methods were 
wrong. In analyzing our methods I found that we were not following the same 
line of slow unfolding as in other subjects. We jumped from elements right into 
words—there were no intermediate steps. Also, we were going contrary to 
Nature. As James says, “A baby babbles, and babbles, and babbles, then falls into 
words and sentences.” We left out the babbling and Nature rebelled. 

Getting a clear tone is one thing, keeping it another, and putting it into intel- 
ligible speech still another. We all know of children whose tones are clear when 
given alone, but lose that natural quality when combined with consonants. Each 
and every combination requires abundant repetition in order to be produced with 
ease and clearness. The drill for far does not develop the feeling for foo, nor 
does it for tar or too. But to have children say the same combinations in the same 
way takes all the life and color out of both the child and speech, whereas: if just 
a little new is added to the old, a new zest is.added to his recitation. These drills 
prevent too much emphasis being given to elements. The value of an element 
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is a relative thing. It depends upon its relation to other elements, and, therefore, 
should be given with other elements to develop each relative position. Take f, for 
instance. F with ee is not the same as f with oo. In order to establish the habit 
of giving these several positions of elements, I arrange combinations in the first 
stage in groups of threes. I rarely ever allow a child to give a combination one 
time, as it forms the habit of stopping. Then, too, the mind reasons, “What is 
the use of dropping the position of the vowel. I am going to repeat it again.” 
Thus the habit of not relinquishing the vowel position before the next position is 
taken up is formed. 

I give a great many vowel drills, as some of our most subtle transitions are 
transitions from one vowel to another. These subtle transitions are what give the 
natural quality to speech, and can be developed only through constant practise in 
drills involving these subtle transitions. 


Demonstration 


Here little Billie, a child of five years, who had been in school one year, gave 
in imitation of his teacher, the following vowel drills: 


ooar ooar ooar eeaw eeaw ecaw 
oO0aw ooaw oo0aw eeoo eeoo eeoo 
ooee ooee ooee awee awee awee 
eear eear eear 


“These vowel drills form the habit of using the tongue in the transitional glide and 
not the jaw, thus eliminating jaw movement.” Billie then combined consonants 
and vowels in combinations, like this: 


far far far par par par 
faw faw faw paw paw paw 
foo foo foo poo poo poo 


In both foo and poo the lips were held in position of 00 while giving f and p. 

“Combinations with oo often result in nasality if care is not taken to prevent 
the lips from coming too close together. These drills afford an opportunity to 
correct this tendency and establish the correct sensation. In these drills thoo and 
thee in the first stage I do not teach, as they do not occur in the vocabulary that 
the child is going to need for immediate use.” 

Kathryn, a little girl of seven, who had been in school two years, was used 
to demonstrate the syllables in the second stage, which consists of double syllables. 
Kathryn gave the following: 


arfar  arfar arfar 
arfaw  arfaw arfaw 
arfoo  arfoo arfoo 
arfee arfee arfee 
Then she repeated : 
arfaw arfaw arfaw a foot 
arfoo arfoo arfoo a fork 
She gave another drill: 
Arthar arthar arthar a thumb 


“After taking up the second stage, I go back and develop some of the more 


difficult combinations in the first stage.” 
Here Kathryn gave the following combinations, which were written on the 


board: 


arfar arfar arfar 
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Kathryn was told to repeat those vowels, and as she did Miss Avondino placed 
her hand over the vowel in the second syllable and the result was arf arf arf. 
Unconsciously, she had produced a combination with final f. 

“The value in this does not lie so much in developing arf as it aids in the 
developing of final b, d, and g, which are very difficult to secure.” (‘The combina- 
tion arbar, arbar, arbar was written on the board and in the same manner arb, 
ard, and arg were produced.) This prepares the way for combinations in which 
there are both final and initial consonants.” 

Kathryn gave the following combinations : 


arf arf arf 
parf parf parf 
tarf tarf tarf 


By slight movement the vowel was shortened and Kathryn repeated : 


—uf -uf —uf 
puf puf tuf 
tuf tuf puf 


“Developing the short vowel u in a natural way through imitation in watching the 
movements.” In the same way short i was developed from combinations with 
long ee. 

Mildred, a child who had been in school three years, was brought on the stage 
and she showed the possibilities of these drills in the development of continuous 
speech—how the little subtle movements that give the natural quality to speech 
are acquired through abundant practise in drills which involve these movements. 
The phrase, “the moon,” was worked up. The drill tharmar, tharmaw, tharmoo 
tharmee was given. Then, with a slight movement that shortened the first sylla- 
ble, which changed the accent to the second, thu moo, thu moon was the result. 

Next, the sentence “I saw you” was worked up. Mildred gave arsur, arsaw, 
arsoo, arsee; then aweeoo, aweeoo, aweeoo was given. In this vowel drill the 
accent was so placed that the ee became an ee glide, and the result was awyoo, and 
Mildred gave awyoo, awyoo, awyoo; then sawyoo, sawyoo, sawyoo, and then, with 
the continuity and fluency characteristic of spoken language, Mildred said, “/ 
saw you.” 

The next sentence taken up was, “I caught a ball.” The first drill was arkar, 
arkaw, arkoo, arkee ; then i-ckar, t-ekaw, i-ekoo, i-ekee ; then awtar, awtaw, awtvo, 
awtee; fawtar, fawtaw, fawtoo fawtee; then pawtar, pawtaw, pawtoo, pawtee; 
then kawtar, kawtaw, kawtoo, kawtee; then arbar, arbaw, arboo, arbee ; then tar- 
bar, tarbaw, tarboo, tarbee ; then awtarbar, awtarbaw, artarboo, awtarbee, with the 
accent on the first syllable; then kawtarbar, kawtarbaw, kawtarboo, kawtarbee ; 
Mildred was then told to look carefully, and Miss Avondino repeated, “I caught a 
ball.””. Mildred repeated this sentence, preserving the continuity of natural speech. 

In closing, Miss Avondino said: “In these drills the synthetic formation of 
speech, which is the basis in the acquisition of speech in the hearing child, forms, 
also, the basis in these drills for deaf children.” 


Discussion 


Miss Chapin: I saw Miss Avondino’s demonstration at the Central Institute 
last week. I saw the fine result, the fluency, the fine breath control ; those children 
could give the vowel indefinitely, on and on, with one breath. She gave a great 
many different tongue gymnastics, and as a result there was more continuity than 
we generally find in speech. I asked her to give some exercises, if she could, on 
such words as “moon”—you know the difficulty we have with these words. She 
took up a number of exercises and words as she has this morning, and, with no 
effort at all, got them, as she has this morning; she covered the ground almost 
entirely in these exercises; it seems to me it is just limitless in its possibilities. We 
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can go on and on and on in words and sentences continuously. I think she has 
made it all clear to us. I have asked Miss Avondino if she has a form printed, 
to be published, so that we could get it, as it is hard to memorize. 

Miss Avondino: Such a form is in preparation.* 

Question: Why don’t you begin to disconnect your vowel; why do you sepa- 
rate it from the consonant? It seemed to me you emphasized the fact in the first 
about the syllables. 

Miss Avondino: On the contrary, I put them together. Elizabeth has been in 
school four years. In the second semester of the first year she learned pretty 
herself. 

Question: In shortening awfar, do you make it a far? You don’t find that 
the children lengthen that ? 

Miss Avondino: No. 

Question : How soon do you shorten it? 

Miss Avondino: When the child uses little effort in getting combinations with 
long vowels, then give the short sound. 

Miss Hilliard: I want to say a word about accent. They accent almost uncon- 
sciously ; the change in vowels changes the accent, naturally. 

Miss Avondino: In pronouncing a word with a different accent the child will 
imitate that accent. This is done by drilling and drilling alone; not on the same 
thing in the same way, but on the same thing in a different way. You can give 
them the same drill for weeks in different ways. 

Dr. Goldstein: As soon as Miss Avondino has revised her manuscript it is 
possible that it will be in shape for publication, and the members will have oppor- 
tunity for studying and getting into closer touch with this method than by demon- 
stration. This is the first time this method has been demonstrated before a teach- 
ers’ assembly ; we have had it before the medical assembly, but she has not had 
opportunity before to go into it extensively as well as she has today. 

The Chair: I have had difficulty in getting my own medical colleagues inter- 
ested in the cause of the deaf, which I feel is part of their responsibility and duty 
to the community as otologists. Dr. Joseph C. Beck, of Chicago, is one of our 
progressive colleagues who was prompt to recognize the importance and signifi- 
cance of this work, and I am very happy that he has come here to say a word about 
“The Relation of the Teacher to the Medical Profession.” 


THE RELATION OF THE TEACHER TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
BY JOSEPH C. BECK, M.D. 


I need not say that I am highly pleased to have the opportunity to address the 
teachers of the deaf. As the Chairman said, I am intensely interested, and espe- 
cially at this present time. My object in coming here is not to tell you anything 
-ew, because as conditions are at the present time—as we just experienced at the 
last meeting of the American Medical Association—practically nothing new was 
given except in surgery, where war exigencies have stimulated new ideas. At the 
same time, the home fires have to be kept burning, and we are interested in the 
deaf children as well as deaf adults. 

I see a very important connection between the otologist and the teacher of 
the deaf, both so far as deaf children and adults are concerned. Until a very 
recent date (not more than ten years ago), scarcely any medical society gave 
proper consideration of the deaf ; as a matter of fact, about that time a very heated 
discussion took place as to the need of such a matter as educating the adult deaf 
orally, because it would prevent them from using their ears by using either lip- 
reading or the sign method. Of course, the medical profession was needed to 





* Miss Avondino’s method will be found in THe Vota Review for November and De- 
cember, 1918, and January and February, 1919. 
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order treatment. For one of that profession to have taken it up against all odds, 
as our Chairman has done, was a difficult task. The uncertainty of such a propo- 
sition, the inability to make it practical, in fact, the many handicaps to contend 
with made the problem of interesting the medical profession almost a hopeless 
one. I must confess that I personally was not very enthusiastic in the beginning 
to take up this question of oralism, but, thanks to Dr. Goldstein, I have come into 
line and have been putting all my efforts toward interesting the general practi- 
tioner, the public, and particularly my own clientele, in this subject. Every year 
I have talked to the State Medical Society and before other medical meetings ; in 
churches I lecture to the public on the responsibility of the. medical profession 
toward the deaf and hard of hearing, and I believe it has done some good. 

What are the exact points that are to be mentioned here with reference to the 
medical man and the teacher? I think there should be perfect team work between 
teacher and doctor; there should be a perfect understanding on the entire subject 
of the education of the deaf, on every point, in order that excellent work may be 
accomplished. The doctor should know his responsibility. His first responsibility 
toward the teacher is a careful examination and diagrams of each case. The 
medical man should be as well versed in the proper method of teaching and educat- 
ing the deaf as the teacher, although he need not apply it ; but every aurist should 
know what this is all about. I find that not only the general practitioner, but 
many specialists in smaller cities know nothing about the proper method of train- 
ing the deaf child, and when you mention lip-reading, they are astonished ; they 
are absolutely ignorant on the subject. 

Of course, you know that only about 3 per cent of the medical profession 
read a great deal, on such subjects as this, as Dr. Wirdemann, of Seattle, states. 
I want that to go in the records; I hope it will spread. The general practitioner 
is the first to be consulted as to the disposal of a deaf child. He will often say, 
“Wait and he will outgrow it,” or some such silly advice as that. I am often 
asked when the child should be taught. I think this is just as important as the 
mother asking the teacher when to begin to teach her child. The answer is now, 
at the very beginning. : 

The physician should be a public-spirited man and have political influence or 
power to be used for the education of the deaf. I am sure there is a great lack of 
this spirit and influence in the medical profession. The reasons why there is not 
more enthusiasm are that physicians are busy, that the knowledge has not been 
spread, and that it is difficult to get their interest. 

This is my message: I believe that every aurist should employ a teacher of 
the deaf, both for the children and the adults under his care. As it is now in 
Chicago in private practise, we have not enough teachers, provided the doctors 
would refer such cases to them, instead of blowing air into their ears, and what 
not. If they would assign such patients to the teacher, they would serve the best 
interests of the patient. 

Dr. Goldstein called on Mr. Wright to open the discussion. 


Discussion 


Mr. John Dutton Wright: Dr. Goldstein and I have for a long time stood 
almost alone in this matter, but we are winning helpers all the time, and Dr. Beck’s 
position now is a radical departure from that of the medical fraternity ten years 
ago. It is a great comfort to us to find there are many others in the same attitude 
as Dr. Beck. I began to teach the deaf thirty years ago. Fourteen or fifteen 
years ago at a medical meeting in Washington they had a symposium on the edu- 
cation ‘of the deaf. At the invitation of Dr. McKernon, the chairman, I par- 
ticipated in this symposium. Later, I accepted a position on the editorial staff of 
The Laryngoscope. I am only sorry I have not been able to say more on this 
subject in the past than I have, but when I have had anything to say it has been 
given space, and the result of all the efforts made by Dr. Goldstein and myself 
in his magazine, and other papers, has been a very considerable awakening of the 
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physicians to their responsibilities. It has been our attitude that they were respon- 
sible; when a child passes over the threshold of the doctor’s office his responsi- 
bility does not cease. If the medical profession would thoroughly and completely 
co-operate with the educational organizations in this country in reaching the deaf, 
it would be a very glad day for both deaf adults and deaf children, and I think 
that this is much nearer than many teachers believe. 

Dr. Goldstein: I accepted an invitation last winter to address the Jackson 
County Medical Society in Kansas City concerning the deaf. I was told there 
would be a demonstration of a class of deaf children. Miss Van Benschoten, 
in charge of the Kansas City Day School for the Deaf, a purely oral school, 
presented her class of deaf kiddies for the first time before a medical assembly. 
It was an excellent demonstration, and I complimented her and all identified with 
this work in Kansas City. My comments to the members of the Jackson County 
Medical Society that followed were not so complimentary. They promised to 
be good, and four or five of them declared from the floor they realized their 
shortcomings and were willing to assume their share of the responsibilitics in the 
care of the deaf child, and said they would visit the Kansas City Day School 
at an early date. The sad sequel of this incident, corroborated by Miss Van Ben- 
schoten, is that not one of these men has yet visited the Kansas Day School. This 
is the vulnerable point: you can secure help, moral support, if it does not mean 
money, time, or effort. The doctors will ask questions and they will refer pupils 
to some school of their choosing, because it is so easy to shift the responsibility 
from their shoulders to those of the teachers. That is what I have been com- 
bating for twenty years. 

Miss Ruth Paxson read the following “Announcements of the Committee of 
Arrangements.” 

The headquarters of the Convention will be the Central Institute for the 
Deaf. All mail, telegrams, etc., for members, may be found at the office of the 
Central Institute, 818 South Kingshighway. 

The sessions will be held in the auditorium of the Washington University 
Medical School, southeast corner Scott and Euclid avenues. All members are 
requested to register promptly on arrival. The registration book is in charge of 
the Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Roeder. 

ILuncheon will be served Monday and Tuesday in the dining room of Wash- 
ington University Medical School, adjoining the auditorium, immediately after 
adjournment of the morning sessions. Luncheon tickets may be obtained of Miss 
Paxson. 

Cards have been issued for a reception Monday evening, at 8 o’clock, ten- 
dered to the members by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Plant, at “Easton Farms,” Clay- 
ton and Cella roads, St. Louis County. 

Tuesday evening, at 8.30 o’clock, the teachers of the Central Institute will 
entertain informally at BTG M)yD OvOLl at 818 Kingshighway. All members 
and visitors are invited. 

The members of the Convention will be the guests of Dr. and Mrs. M. A. 
Goldstein, at luncheon, Wednesday, at 1.30 o’clock, at the Central Institute for 
the Deaf. 

An automobile party has been arranged for all visiting members and will be 
in charge of the Junior Hostesses of the Central Institute for the Deaf, Wednes- 
day afternoon, from to 2.30 to 5.00 o’clock. Automobiles will assemble at the 
Central Institute for the Deaf at 2.30 o’clock. 

Adjournment at 12.45 p. m. 


SECOND SESSION 


The meeting was opened at 2.15 o’clock, Monday afternoon, Dr. Goldstein 
presiding. The first paper presented was by Miss Anna C. Rheinhardt, of Ken- 
sington, Md., entitled “The Early Training of the Deaf Child.” 
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THE TRAINING OF THE LITTLE DEAF CHILD 
BY ANNA C, REINHARDT 


How many young deaf children are today receiving what the intelligent 
parent knows it ought to have? Judging by the almost daily requests for informa- 
tion, I know there is a great awakening of parents. But there are still some who 
are dozing over this very important matter of educating the little deaf child. 
Commissioner Claxton said in a speech not so very long ago: ““Why is the colored 
child given seven months of schooling in a year and the white child ten? Is it 
because the colored child is quicker to learn?” Why should the deaf child have 
fewer educational advantages than the hearing child? Isn’t his need as great? 
Yea, and a hundred-fold greater. The hearing child begins to speak before he is 
two years old. If the mother of a deaf child would expend as much time and 
energy in talking to the eyes of her deaf baby as the other mother does in talking 
to the ears of her hearing baby, the deaf baby at two years of age would probably, 
at least read many words from her lips, and would no doubt attempt to imitate 
some of them. Try it, you mother of a deaf baby. As soon as you discover he is 
deaf—don’t give up—but perk up and talk more than you ever did in your life. 
Don’t let your deaf baby be deprived of one single opportunity of learning speech. 
In our little family circle there is incessant chatter. On getting up in the morning, 
the teacher who happens to have charge of the nursery begins with: “Put on your 
underwear.” ‘Where is your other stocking?” “Button your shoes.” ‘Go to 
the bathroom and wash.” “Let me comb your hair.” “‘Now put on your dress.” 
“Are you hungry?” “Oh yes, today is David’s birthday.” ‘Happy’ birthday, 
David!” “Yes, David will receive a box from home.” ‘“‘How many candles shall 
we put on his cake?” “Come to breakfast.” ‘Will you have an apple or an 
orange?” ‘‘Eat your oatmeal before it gets cold.” “Which will you have, a muffin 
or some toast ?” 

An older child usually toasts the bread on an electric toaster at the table, 
while another serves the cereal. The conversation continues thus: “Be careful, 
the cocoa is hot.” “The toast is hot, too.” “Is the water hot?” etc., ete. 

After breakfast the good work goes on: “Have you brushed your teeth?” 

This question is asked three times a day, till the tiny deaf child cannot mis- 
take its meaning. And then: “Put on your wraps and go out of doors.” “Run 
around, don’t stand still.”” “Do you want to ride your velocipede?” “Shall we 
play a game?” “Mildred will be the leader.” “Let’s see who'll win.” 

Owing to the shortage of help, our children have all co-operated in the various 
duties around the house. The five and six-year-olds are most anxious to help, 
and frequently one or the other will carry out all the dishes between courses and 
will brush the crumbs. At the present writing our oldest children are thirteen and 
from there on down to eight ; they are Victory Girls and are earning the money for 
their pledges. The older ones have not only taken part in the various war activi- 
ties, but have followed with great interest and excitement the events of the war. 
One child, in her letters home, kept the family fully informed on things that were 
doing in Washington. ‘So my family will know.” 

We do all sorts of things with the children not for them but with them. Not 
long ago we gave a soldier a birthday party. The candles on the cake being red 
and white they melted down into a mass of pink wax. A few evenings later this 
residue was utilized in making one big candle in an old-fashioned,candle mould. 
The children were greatly interested in seeing what the string was for. A nine 
year old suddenly piped up: “Miss Wilcox, first it was a string, now it’s a wick.” 

In speaking of our old barn which houses our flivver, an eight year old said: 
“First it was a barn, now it’s a garage.” This same little one signs herself: “Your 
sweet Sue.” Our three year old is frequently reminded of something at home, and 
comes out with: “Mother, Father, at home,’ meaning they have it at home. A 
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seven year old whose father is an aviator declares: “I will go home with Daddy 
in the aeroplane.” 

The secret of the success of teaching the little deaf child to speak is this. You 
must live and breathe and have your being in that little child. You must never be 
weary in well doing. You must talk as if your life depended upon it, and you must 
have faith to believe it will all come out right in the end. Our thirteen-year-old 
boy who is now in the Swarthmore Preparatory School writes: “Do you know that 
I am at the head of my French class? I had go for French sentences. My French 
teacher is a Bulgarian and I sometimes speak German to him.” 

Then followed a “Demonstration in Voice Training” by Miss Julia M. Con- 
nery, now the principal of the Central Institute for the Deaf. 


A DEMONSTRATION IN VOICE TRAINING 
BY JULIA M. CONNERY . 


For ten years I have been devoting myself to the important question of how 
to get better quality of voftes from my pupils and believe that I have finally found 
what I have been seeking. My purpose this afternoon is to discuss simply, yet 
from a practical standpoint, voice-building exercises. The object of these exer- 
cises is to develop and improve the voice of the deaf until it has naturalness, power, 
and flexibility. Cornelius Kelly, the little boy with whom I am going to demon- 
strate, was born deaf November 21, 1911. He entered school in September, 1917. 
In our Nebraska institution the youngest class of beginners come to us from 
9:00 to 12:30. There is an intermission of ten minutes. The actual time then that 
this class is under instruction is three hours and twenty minutes daily. An hour 
and forty minutes is given to voice work and the rest of the time to sense training 
and lip-reading. There are ten pupils in this, our youngest, class; six are bright 
and four are exceedingly slow. Cornelius is the second brightest pupil. They all, 
without exception, bright and slow, promise to have good natural, resonant voices. 
Cornelius has had no outside instruction, but he has some residual hearing which 
I am educating. I would like to remark here that I believe our neglect to train 
residual hearing ought to be classed as first among our lost opportunities. 


Methods of Procedure 


. I work to give my pupils a mental direction to the output of tone. 

. For a good focus. Good focus means to bring the voice right into the lips. 
For change of pitch. 

For freedom of breath. 

For co-ordination of breath, voice, and tongue control. 

. For nasal reasonance. 

. To unite over-tones and under-tones. 

thought that you might be interested to hear what has been accomplished 
within a given time with Cornelius and then see me develop the principles with 
little Betty Evans, who has been a Central Institute pupil since May. 

At one time I started voices on F, then changed to middle C. Dr. Miller of 
New York advised me to change to B flat, which he said was the human voice, 
and [ think you will agree that it does bring a human quality into the voices of 
the deaf. 

O-e is thefirst vowel I use. To apply it I have the pupil feel the resonance in 
the lips and at the corners of the mouth (Miss Connery had Cornelius give the o-¢ 
and then Betty). After o-e has been developed, n is used for resonance. The 
child feels the resonance in the face, head, and ears. The vibrations will be faint 
at first, but will increase rapidly. Power and resonance come with daily systematic 
practise. I then combine n with o using double time. Accenting one: no, nd, no, 
no, nd. “This gives both a center of tone and a good focus. 
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While seeking to improve the quality of o-e, I work for low and high pitch. 
I have the pupil feel the difference between low and high chords on the piano. 
Then I shut off lower end of his nose with fingers. He lowers his head to relax 
his vocal chords and lower his pitch, and raises his head to stretch his vocal chords 
and raise the pitch of his voice. 

The next is the card buzz exercise which promotes ease of attack and frees 
the breath current. 

(Miss Connery said to Cornelius :) 

1. Blow on the back of your hand three times. 

2. Blow on your fingers. 

3. Blow on the card. 

4. Blow hédo on the card. 

If the child does not vocalize all his breath, he feels a distinct buzz in the lips. 


The Sigh 


The sigh preceding vowels brings the current of breath directly through the 
mouth and prevents nasality. To sigh hee roll the tongue forward; have pupils 
separate teeth with finger; feel current of breath on back of hand. 

Without voice, sigh hee. 

Without voice, sigh hay. 

With voice, give hee. 

With voice, give hay. 

By prefixing a point or a lip consonant to a vowel, all restraint is removed 
from the larynx. In working for center of tone, I use a point consonant with a 
vowel, and to focus tone, a lip consonant. 

To focus tone into the lips, I give the following: 


. 


wo-e wo-e wo-e wo-e 
maw maw maw maw 
mum mum mum mum 
moo moo moo moo 


Nasal Resonance 


Very few teachers appreciate the value of nasal resonance which gives carry- 
ing power and beauty to all voices. 
Take the position of , shut off m region of the nose (the tip) and give nee. 
There are several exercises for uniting over-tones and under-tones, but I shall 
give only the first one today. 
Give maw and shut off m region of the nose. 
The palate exercises are to exercise the muscles of the soft palate. 
1. key, kay, key, kay, key, kay, key. 
. koo, koo, koo, ko-e, ko-e, kaw, kaw. 
. kum, kum, kum, kumkum, kumkumkum. 
. ki-e, ko-e, koo, kum. 
. kaw, ko-e, koo, kum. 
. ki-e, ka-e, koo, kum. 
. ko-e, kuko-e, kuko-e, ko-e. 
. kook, kook, kook, kook. 
. book, book, book, book. 
10. hook, hook, hook, hook. 
Miss Connery then had Cornelius imitate different pitches with a-e, ee, i-e, 
o-e, u-e, which he did perfectly. She also had him say oh no, oh no, oh no, imitat- 
ing her pitch. Then oh my no. 
Miss Connery developed the o-e, no-, hdo, and hee with Betty, getting a good 
quality and resonance from her. 
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Adjourned till Tuesday morning. 
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THIRD SESSION 


Meeting called to order at 9.30 o’clock Tuesday morning, June 18, by Dr. 
Goldstein. 

Dr. Goldstein: In opening this morning’s session, I wish to present the greet- 
ings to this Society of the Governor of the State of Missouri. He would gladly 
have attended this session, but important business called him back to the Capitol 
today. Governor Gardner is interested in all progressive educational work, and 
I think when the proper time comes for the development of improved legislation 
in the cause of the deaf, that the liberal executive of this State will lend a willing 
ear to any and all measures that may result in better legislation, higher educa- 
tional standards, improved equipment, better qualified teachers, and other factors 
that tend toward the uplift of the cause of the deaf in the State of Missouri. 


Report of Committee on Nominations 


Mr. Booth: The Committee on Nominations begs to make the following 

report as to the permanent officers for this organization: 

President, Dr. M. A. Goldstein, of St. Louis. 

First Vice-President, Mr. F. W. Booth, of Omaha. 

Second Vice-President, Mr. J. D. Wright, of New York. 

Third Vice-President, Miss Alma Chapin, of San Francisco. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mildred McGinnis, of St. Louis. 

The Executive Committee will be appointed during this session. 

Mr. Booth: I move the election of the above officers by acclamation. The 
motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

Dr. Goldstein: Let me say frankly to this representative body of teachers, 
that I do not know whether to thank you or not for the honor you have con- 
ferred upon me. I know what responsibility and work this office entails. I have 
had many years’ experience and many problems to face in an effort to get sup- 
port from the members of the medical profession, and I feel, intuitively, that 
champion in the cause of pure oralism is not a less laborious task. I feel, though, 
that this organization aims at an important mission. It is just born, but I think 
it will be a very husky baby. It will stand for one thing—for real oralism—all 
the time. 

The principle and foundation on which this organization is to be built is pro- 
gressive, pure oralism. ‘The manualists, if they really want to learn something 
about progressive oralism, and the combined-system advocates, if they want to 
know something about the honesty of this organization, are welcome; we want 
them to come and discuss oralism. Whenever the time comes in the life of this 
organization that the manualist or anti-oralist attempts to develop his machinery 
of politics, or any other handicap toward the development and natural evolution 
of pure oralism, the combined strength and purpose of this organization ought 
to be sufficient to squeeze him out of this body, because this is intended as a forum 
of thought, exchange of ideas, and development of pure oralism in the education 
of the deaf child. It is intended for more than that; it is intended to keep up 
constant stimulation of the teachers who are giving the best in them to this cause. 
I have sympathy for the teacher educated to oralism who is placed in touch with 
a school where the manual influence is strong and oralism is presented as a side 
issue. But every progressive movement has many handicaps and you will have 
to fight hard to win, but win we will. 

A prominent educator of the deaf, one of the best authorities in this country, 
made a statement that “the greatest handicap to the progress of oralism is a poor 
oral teacher.” If you want to make progress in oralism, if you want to get recog- 
nition from the community, State, and nation as to the results of oralism, you 
have got to produce good results. Unless you can show that your orally trained 
child is the equal in capacity and scholarship in all elements that go to make up 
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his education of the manually trained child, you will not win out. You have got 
to show just a little bit better than the other fellow before you will get recognition 
for a new cause. 

There are two or three problems that this organization can very satisfactorily 
begin to develop. The more I think of the suggestion presented by Mr. Wright 
in making deafness in little children reportable, the more I wonder that it has not 
been thought of long ago. This is a very serious matter, and I can view it from 
the standpoint of the education of the deaf as well as from a medical standpoint. 
Some sort of legal supervision and authorization should be developed in seeking 
out the deaf child in the community so that the educational authorities in that 
community may act in the interests of that child. 

What does the parent of a deaf child of from four to seven years of age, 
living in a small country community, know about the special educational oppor- 
tunities for this child ? 

Opportunities have never been offered to parents of such children to inform 
themselves as to the best schools in their locality, the time best suited for the child 
to begin his work, the ways and means to make application for the entrance of 
such a child in such schools, etc. 

If it were legally compulsory that such cases be reported, every deaf child 
would come to the notice of some authority who would be in position to advise 
with a responsible guardian of such a child. In many other educational and 
scientific improvements much has been done to enlighten even the smallest com- 
munity. Why, therefore, should the cause of the deaf child be an exception? 
You cannot hope to eliminate tuberculosis unless you can secure not only the 
co-operation of the health authorities and medical fraternities of a community, 
but the intelligent co-operation af the rank and file of the people. The only way 
to secure such co-operation is to educate that community up to the knowledge 
required for such conditions, with special measures. That community must be 
informed that tuberculosis is spread. by flies, by the breathing of sputum contami- 
nated air, by huddling together in badly ventilated areas, by association with 
tuberculosis infected individuals, etc. Unless the people know of the conditions 
that cause tuberculosis, they are not in position to assist in its extermination. 
Every other scientific, hygienic, or educational matter that affects the community 
must be controlled in a similar manner. If we had the same control of the deaf 
child as we have of the child exposed to tuberculosis, contagious diseases, oph- 
thalmia neanatorum, and other possible afflictions of the child, now regulated by 
legislative measures, we would be in a more forceful position to direct the future 
of the deaf child. So let us disseminate every aspect of the care and education 
of the deaf child in every community so that we may gain in the future the intelli- 
gent co-operation of this community for the welfare of our deaf children. 

In the deliberations of the Organization Committee is a matter of which I 
hope this convention will take active cognizance. About ten years ago the Rocke- 
feller Institute, through its director, Dr. Simon Flexner, undertook an unusual 
task in promoting measures to improve the standards of medical education. A 
survey was conducted of all medical schools of this country. This survey included 
every factor necessary toward the development and efficiency of the teaching of 
medicine in the United States. The purpose of this survey, when finally com- 
pleted, was to classify all the medical colleges according to the standards which 
had been prescribed and by which each medical institution was measured. At that 
time we had as many different varieties of medical schools as the description of 
the different kinds of rats in the story of the “Pied Piper of Hamelin.” Two 
years after the completion of the survey and announced standards, all of the med- 
ical colleges of the country were classified according to said standards—that is, 
in classes A, B, C, or D. Two years after this classification had been completed 
and publicly endorsed by the medical profession of the United States, all schools 
in class D dropped out of existence; those in class C were anxious to get into 
class B and those in class B have been fighting ever since for recognition in class 
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A. Today, with few exceptions, every medical college in the United States is a 
recognized active department of a fully equipped university. This survey and 
its forceful-end results has contributed much toward improving conditions and 
equipment in the medical schools, better opportunities for the medical student, and 
very definite recognition of the medical profession, a higher classification of the 
medical teachers, and immeasurable advantages to every community. 

Now let us apply the principle of this survey and its consequent standardiza- 
tion of medical schools to the institutions in which the deaf child receives his 
education. 

We have schools for the deaf of every complexion—good, bad, and indiff- 
erent. Many of our State schools are saturated with political influence ; some of 
our private schools are crippled for want of funds, or are influenced by religious, 
sectional, social, or other handicaps; even the day school, as part of the public- 
school system of the larger communities, has to face difficulties that stunt its 
natural and healthy growth. 

How can we standardize schools for the deaf? We might well follow the 
splendid precedent established by the Rockefeller Institute in its investigation of 
the conditions of the medical schools in this country. <A carefully selected com- 
mittee might be appointed for this and other national organizations interested in 
the welfare of the deaf child. This committee shall have for its purpose: a pro- 
gressive survey of teaching methods; adequate building and teaching equipment ; 
a sufficient number of teachers; classes limited to small numbers, to insure better 
individual supervision ; higher qualifications of teachers ; the selection by the com- 
munity or the State of the best principals and superintendents, such selection 
should be made from actual ability and not on preferment or influence ; the com- 
plexion of boards of the governors and the methods of the appointments of such 
boards ; the proportion of pupils taught by oral lessons and by signs; the approval 
of parent or guardian as to what method his child should be taught ; the introduc- 
tion and adoption in each State and city of legislative measures to meet these 
various improved conditions. 

In short, an exhaustive survey should include as much detail information 
as can be acquired by a careful investigation of the operation and maintenance of 
every State school, every public school, and every private school in which the deaf 
child of America today is receiving his training. Such an investigation should be 
forcefully conducted by an authoritative committee, and all of the information so 
obtained should be carefully verified before the reports are ready to be submitted. 

When this complete survey is ready for presentation, it should be submitted 
for the endorsement of the several national organizations responsible for its de- 
velopment. It would then become a concrete, forceful thing. Finally, this survey 
could be presented to the United States Commissioner of Education, or some 
similar national authority, and ways and means developed to carry its recom- 
mendations into effect. 

This is my plan. It would effect a classification of all schools for the deaf ; 
it would mean standardization of the education of the deaf; it would insure a 
better grade of teachers; it would develop a more cautious selection of governing 
boards ; it would produce better superintendents ; it would demand greater teach- 
ing efficiency ; it would develop more complete equipment and facilities ; it would 
create better salaries for better teachers ; it would effect a wonderful uplift of the 
entire problem of the welfare and education of the deaf child in America. My 
recommendation is that if this body thinks favorably of this suggestion, a special 
committee be appointed to make such a survey and to report the result of this 
work at the next annual meeting of this organization. 

Mr. Booth: I move that a committee of five be appointed to take up this ques- 
tion of a survey of the schools for the deaf in the United States, with the ulti- 
mate object of standardizing such special education, and that this committee be 
given power to appoint sub-committees and carry out its objects, and that the 
chairman of this convention be made chairman of that committee. It is the con- 
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sensus of opinion of this organization that such a survey would be conducive to 
the raising of standards in the education of the deaf. 

Mr. Morrison: There has been such a committee in existence for some four 
years, but they have never made a report. I am of the opinion that this committee 
may spur up the other committee. 

Motion seconded by Miss Hilliard and unanimously carried. 

The Chair: I desire to announce that a register has been prepared at the Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf, where superintendents desiring teachers and teachers 
wanting positions can get together. 

An exhibition has also been arranged of school supplies and teaching spe- 
cialties in one of the school rooms of the Central Institute for the Deaf. This 
exhibit is made by the Standard School Supply Company, and is supplied by Mr. 
Smiley. 

A complete collection of books from the Volta Bureau is installed. Free 
copies of THE VoLTa Review and of many of the reprints issued by the Volta 
Bureau are available. 

Dr. Goldstein: Mr. John Dutton Wright will now present his paper entitled 
“Beginning at the Beginning.” 


BEGINNING AT THE BEGINNING 
BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


Efficiency and conservation. These are the dominating ideas of organized 
society today. To bring each individual to his highest attainable efficiency and 
to eliminate waste. 

In solving these problems for the deaf child it is necessary to begin at the 
beginning, and we are learning that the beginning is at the moment when deafness 
begins. 

In-order that a child with impaired hearing may eventually attain the highest 
possible efficiency, his training must differ somewhat from that of the child with 
normal hearing, and this modification of training ought to begin with the begin- 
ning of deafness. 

The preliminary special training of a deaf child can be and should be begun 
in his home before he reaches the age of admission to the special schools pro- 
vided for him. 

Under existing conditions this is rarely accomplished, in fact, in very many 
cases the child does not begin the special training provided by the State until long 
after it should have begun. 

The best interests of the State demand that this should be remedied. Every 
deaf child is a tax upon the State, directly, if of poor parents ; indirectly by divert- 
ing money from more productive uses, if of rich parents. Sound business prin- 
ciples demand that the deaf child shall be so handled as to reduce this tax to the 
utmost. 

In order that the deaf child may be so handled, the fact of deafness must be 
immediately and officially known. 

Unless the proper modification of training is begun at once upon the occur- 
rence, or the discovery of deafness, the child becomes increasingly a burden to 
himself and to the State. Therefore the State needs to know the fact of deafness 
as promptly as it needs to know of the presence of some communicable disease, 
in order that it may safeguard itself and the individual, so far as is possible, from 
its effects. 

But how shall the State become immediately cognizant of the fact that the 
hearing of a little child is impaired? Practically every case of deafness in chil- 
dren is known to some general medical practitioner at a very early date. The 
members of the medical profession are yearly becoming more alert in the recogni- 
tion of every slight impairment of hearing, and more intelligent in the subject of 
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the proper educational procedure in each case. Both the family doctor and the 
specialist in otology now advise the parents and urge them to take the proper edu- 
cational steps. 

But the doctor has no authority to enforce the following of his advice, and 
his professional ethics, as well as his knowledge of the reluctance of parents to 
have deafness of their children known, leads him to preserve silence in the matter 
and to confine himself to the proffering of advice. 

If, however, the law made impairment of hearing in a child of twelve years, 
or under, a reportable matter, and the physician who failed to report a case was 
subject to the loss of his license to practise in the State, then no blame could attach 
to him for making the facts known to the proper authorities and the parents could 
have no complaint that he had violated their confidence by revealing professional 
secrets. 

It is a very rare thing when a child reaches the age of two without having 
been seen and examined by some physician. When the physician reports the fact 
of impaired hearing to the health officer of the community in which the child 
lives, it should be the duty of that officer to make a return to the central board 
at the State capitol and also to inform some local agency, such as the visiting nurse, 
the King’s Daughters, the president of the school board, the Day Nursery, or 
whatever other organization has volunteered or been appointed to serve in such 
cases. It is perfectly possible to have some one in connection with one of these 
activities who has been trained in the knowledge that it is necessary to impart to 
the parents, and supplied with the literature that would assist them in the proper 
treatment of the child to prepare him to benefit to the utmost from the educational 
training that the State provides for him later. It would be possible, if that plan 
seemed wiser, for one or two persons to care for all cases in an entire State by 
periodic visits of instruction and advice and by correspondence. 

The essential point is to have the existence of the case officially known as 
early as possible, in order that the State may take such early action as is necessary 
to safeguard its highest interests, which is the welfare of every resident.. When 
once the name and address of the child is a matter of record, the subsequent action 
can be made to follow automatically. 

That the best interests of the State would be furthered by the enactment of 
such a law would scarcely seem to require argument. The presence of even 
slightly impaired hearing in a little child is of much greater importance than 
serious deafness in an adult, because it is a vastly greater calamity. If the child 
is less than three, it will prevent his learning to speak or to understand speech, 
unless he receives very special training. If he is more than three and less than 
twelve, it will either cause the entire loss of speech and language or so retard and 
limit his progress that he becomes a costly charge upon the State. As the degree 
of deafness is greater, the results are increasingly calamitous. 

Experience has shown that the disastrous nature of these consequences of 
early deafness can be very much reduced by correct modification of the treatment 
of the child in the home before the school age is reached, and by such treatment 
the child can be prepared to benefit to a much greater degree from the educational 
training provided by the States in the special schools for the deaf. Not one father 
or mother in ten thousand, however, knows how to meet this situation as it should 
be met, unless some special guidance is provided for them. 

Through lack of experience and knowledge, parents often fail to realize for 
years that it is deafness which is delaying the development of their children. Even 
when they begin to think so they are usually reluctant to acknowledge the fact. 
Every educator of the deaf has met many instances in which the special training 
required by reason of deafness has not been begun until years later than it should, 
owing to the ignorance of parents or their unwillingness to acknowledge the fact 
of deafness, or reluctance to let the child leave home to go to school. 

While the actual number of deaf children that fail to enter school at the 
proper time is, under present conditions, large in the aggregate, it is small as com- 
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pared with the number that suffer loss from the lack of training in the home before 
school age is reached. 

Both of these losses represent serious leaks in the exchequer of the State and 
could be effectively stopped by the enactment of a law making early deafness 
reportable and co-ordinating this law with the law for compulsory education. 

The primary effect of all educational! activities on behalf of the deaf is to 
bring each individual as nearly as possible to the highest state of efficiency that 
he or she could have attained if hearing had not been impaired. The State 
expends large sums of money for this purpose. This is not philanthropy. It is 
good business. The State is, or should be, a highly efficient business organization. 
It is poor business policy to have any members of the organization less efficient 
than they might be. Such individuals represent actual loss to the State. There- 
fore the State is interested, from a purely business standpoint, in making each 
member as efficient as physical and mental endowments permit. 

The program which I have outlined is the bed rock foundation upon which 
the most successful educational structure for the deaf should rest. 


Discussion 


Miss Connery: I would like to ask Mr. Wright what he expects us to do, the 
Society of Progressive Oral Advocates ? 

Mr. Wright: I would suggest that you appoint a committee; I think you 
already have a committee on legislation. If so, let them take it under considera- 
tion, provided the Society is willing to go officially, through its representatives, 
before the legislature to present the argument in favor of making impaired hear- 
ing in children reportable and to endeavor to have such an act passed. 

Dr. Goldstein: We have a law in this State, a law that is pretty general and 
that is effective in about three-fourths of the States of the United States, in 
which every doctor or every midwife in attendance in a case of confinement must 
immediately report a pathological condition known as ophthalmia neanatorum. 

It is very difficult sometimes to determine whether a young baby is deaf or 
not. It will require more instruction of the people responsible and observations 
will necessarily have to extend to a later period in the child’s life. You will also 
have to regulate just what degree of deafness must be considered in compulsory 
legislative measures. I believe it should be worked out by some committee and 
that committee be authorized to carefully compile a detailed report and formulate 
some plan of action. Mr. Wright should be a member of that committee, because 
he has probably given the matter considerable thought. 

Meeting adjourned till 2.30 p. m. 


FourtH SEssiON—TUuESDAY AFTERNOON 


Dr. Goldstein called the meeting to order at 2.30 o’clock, and announced that 
an informal meeting of the graduates of the Northampton Normal Training Class 
would take place at the close of the session. 

Dr. Goldstein: We will now listen to a paper by Mrs. Irene V. Boshler- 
Young, of the Missouri State University, on the subject of “Psychology and the 
Deaf Child.” 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE DEAF CHILD 
BY MRS. IRENE V. BOSHLER-YOUNG 


It was in 1900 that Hugo Munsterberg said that psychology could be of no 
value in the solution of the school-room problems. Ten years later he wrote his 
book, “Psychology and the Teacher,” and explained his first statement by saying 
psychology had not enough facts to be of service. Today we have not only the 
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psychology of advertising, the psychology of jurisprudence, the psychology of 
medicine, but the psychology of education. And its problems are many. From 
a consideration of the simplest problems of sensation, educational psychology has 
come to embrace a field covering 


Perception and association, 
Memory and attention, 
Feelings and emotions, 
Instincts and volitions, 
Apperceptions and judgments, 


and psycho-educational experiments will extend the work to all the functions active 
in education. We utilize almost the entire field of general psychology in addition 
to the results of specific experiments. The problems now holding widest interest 
are those of 


Economical learning, 

Individual differences, 

Fatigue in school-room subjects, and 
Vocational guidance. 


Mental functions and mental types have been studied carefully, and various meas- 
ures of intelligence and ability have been worked out. I shall speak here specifi- 
cally about mental tests. 

There are in use today several different kinds of tests, tests which are for 
very different purposes. There are the mental and intelligence tests proper—that 
is, tests of ability in certain fundamental functions, such as memory, quickness of 
association of ideas, reasoning ability. ‘Then there,are such as the Courtic tests, 
which measure school-room efficiency ; and, thirdly, vocational or industrial tests, 
by which we seek to determine as nearly as possible what line of work a person 
can follow most profitably, other conditions being equal. 

There are a number of apparent reasons why such tests have been used first 
in schools for the hearing. Bist of all, they were worked out in these schools, 
and can be used without further adaptation and experimentation. Secondly, the 
curriculum in public schools is more easily adjusted and changed than in our 
schools. And then, without doubt it has been easier for public-school people to 
keep in touch with all the advances in that line, through their magazines, conven- 
tions, and institutes. 

We are perhaps most interested in the mental tests. In these we have the 
benefit of the experimentation and experience of such men as Binet and Simon, 
and in this country, Goddard, Whipple, Yerkes, Pyle. The Binet tests, which have 
been translated and applied to our American children are individual tests and must 
be given to each child separately. They comprise a number of simple perform- 
ances for each year from babyhood to thirteen years, such as any child of normal 
ability should be able to do at that particular age. In their simplest form, how- 
ever, they are complicated and required considerable experience on the part of the 
examiner for a correct interpretation of the results. There are, also, a number 
of group tests, which are more simple and have the additional advantage of being 
quickly and easily given to a number of children at once. The results are very 
similar. A short time ago a graduate student of the University of Missouri gave 
the Binet-Simon tests to eighty children. He then gave the group tests to the 
same children. The correlation by the Pearson formula was 62 per cent and by 
the Spearman formula 84 per cent, which is very high. This would indicate that 
the results to be obtained from a use of the group tests are not unlike those to be 
obtained from the Binet tests, and there is an enormous saving of time when group 
tests are used. 

But certainly there is no monopoly upon the benefits to be derived from the 
use of these more scientific methods. In dealing with deaf children we should be 
guided by science at every step. We should understand each child as thoroughly 
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and completely as psychology enables us to know him. Through the help of psy- 
chology we should determine what should be done for deaf children in general 
and each child in particular. The deaf are handicapped, anyway, and they should 
not be further hindered by unscientific training. In addition to the problems 
engaging popular interest we have our own problems in ideational types, sensa- 
tioris, motor development, etc. These and countless other questions are funda- 
mental to a correct and comprehensive understanding of the deaf child’s mind, 
his mental processes, and the consequent methods and devices which we should 
employ in his training. 

There are two facts here which I wish to emphasize. It has been my observa- 
tion that among our teachers of the deaf there is a comparatively large number 
who conscientiously study the children and their individual needs, and who do, 
because of long experience, and often a real gift for understanding children, 
happen upon the right methods to use. But a large number of our teachers are 
young and wholly inexperienced with the training of little children, and not all 
of us possess that inborn something which insures our success in spite of our 
ignorance of psychological laws and educational procedure. 

Not only should there be a psychological expert in every school, but each 
teacher should be familiar with the laws of habit formation, of economical learn- 
ing, of efficient drill, and with the results of experiments in fatigue, attention, 
expectation. Not only should she be able to look into a child’s ear and recognize 
the defect there, as Dr. Beck said yesterday, but she should be able to look into 
his mind and say exactly what defect, if any, exists there. She should be able 
to measure the child’s attention, his memory, his reasoning ability, as accurately 
as his standing height and lung capacity. She should be able to give such tests 
accurately enough for her own use, at least, and record the child’s development 
from year to year in actual figures. If such tests were given at the beginning of 
the school year, not only would the teacher know her children better than she 
ordinarily does at the end of the year, but permanent records of the results would 
be of immense scientific value. The rankings of eighty children tested by the 
Missouri graduate whom I mentioned before were correlated with the teachers’ 
rankings. The result was only 69 per cent, which indicates considerable mis- 
judgment on the part of the teachers as to what enters into success in school- 
room subjects. After a year’s work with the children, they were unable to rank 
them at all, accurately, as to natural ability. 

We have as yet barely made a beginning along this line. But not only are 
the tests important analytic studies of the types and processes of the deaf child’s 
mind, revealing things we must know in order adequately to meet the needs before 
us, but there are, as I have already said, countless studies and experiments to be 
made, of peculiar interest to our profession. Let us base our teaching, our 
methods on scientific principles. 


Discussion 


Dr. Goldstein: This is an interesting presentation of a very vital thing before 
you. I have often heard our girls in training say, “Tell us a lot about the psy- 
chology of the deaf child.” Here is the chance. 

Mr. Wright: I would like to ask Mrs. Young if the estimate of the teacher 
was too high or too low, compared with the psychological estimate. 

Mrs. Boshler-Young: These were not absolute marks, or percentage esti- 
mates, made by the teachers. They simply ranked the pupils from best to poorest, 
as Ist, 2d, 3d. It is, therefore, impossible to say that they ranked them too high 
or too low. For every one ranked too high there is another ranked too low. The 
correlation is lower than unity, simply because the teachers did not give them the 
same rank that they had on the basis of the results of the tests. 

Miss Hilliard: I confess to a feeling of discouragement, when I hear that after 
a whole year the teacher misjudges her pupils so completely. Why is this the case? 
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Mrs. Boshler-Young: I think for one thing the teacher often confuses real 
ability with the child’s effort, and will rank high a child who is working hard and 
accomplishing results instead of a child with ability. As explained, this ranking 
was to be entirely according to native ability and not what was accomplished. It 
seems teachers confuse application with ability. 

Miss Roberts: How are we to work out these tests ? 

Mrs. Boshler-Young: We hope in the near future to put some very definite 
plans and directions before you. 

A gentleman present asks how much it has been necessary to change the 
standard of the Binet tests. 

Mrs. Boshler-Young: The tests have not been very successful. I don’t know 
how many of these tests have been given to deaf children, but I wrote to Mr. De 
Land for anything he could send me about that work and he sent me a report of 
one test. I understand Dr. Pintner and Mr. Patterson have given these tests in 
some schools, but I was unable to get their results. 

Miss Reinhardt: Dr. Bassitt, of Johns Hopkins University, tested the boy I 
spoke of yesterday who had such a remarkable mind and who still flunks in the 
work he seems to know perfectly. That test was taken when that boy was not 
eight years old, and he had sufficient language to take it from a man he had never 
seen, but he passed with an average. I don’t remember the details of the test, but 
it was most satisfactory. He was small and delicate; took that test from begin- 
ning to end from a man, with a mustache, whom he had never seen, and got right 
through with it. 

A Gentleman Present: I feel that this is an important matter. When children 
come to us in the fall, it is a very difficult matter to classify them. Every State 
school has this difficulty. You place them according to your judgment, and in 
many cases the judgment is wrong. I think it would be a very fine thing to get 
a test that would be accurate. 

Dr. Goldstein: Here again is the application of a new principle to your own 
work. You spoke of standardizing. Now you have the question of the applica- 
tion of psychological principles as they have been worked out with hearing chil- 
dren where there are handicaps in their application to the deaf child. There are 
far-reaching opportunities for observation and results in the handling of the deaf 
child, and it becomes an unusual function now for those of the teachers training 
in psychology to make this application to the deaf child. A very interesting new 
problem. 

Mr. Morrison: I was going to say for the information of some who may not 
know, the tests this lady spoke about, which were made by Dr. Patterson, were 
in conjunction with this work of standardizing undertaken by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Conference of Superintendents and Principals of Institutions for 
the Deaf, and I wrote Dr. Patterson a little while ago and he sent me a pamphlet 
which I will send you, Doctor. There is another book by, I think, the same man. 
Some teacher here a moment ago suggested we might make these tests; it will 
be of real benefit to make the application. When a child comes to us we do not 
know his ability nor where to place him nor how to proceed. I think it is a very 
important thing that this be worked out scientifically. 

Mrs. Goldstein: I was told not to speak, but it just occurs to me that when 
work of this sort is left to a committee it is very hard for that committee to carry 
out anything constructive under a very long period of time. All these teachers 
are going back to their schools and institutions. You hope in the course of a 
year or two to have another meeting of this kind. Why could not the experience 
of this meeting be used for the benefit of a committee of standardization? Why 
don’t you go home with a definite problem, each of you, to work out? You say 
you ‘are going to carry out certain experiments, say, in your mfants’ class. The 
results of those experiments could be brought to your next meeting as a very large 
piece of evidence and would in time become a very valuable document. That 
would be a very good idea to carry home, and instead of having each teacher admit 
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that these experiments are of advantage, why not work, each of you, toward the 
solving of one problem for the next meeting ? 

Mrs. Boshler-Young: This suggestion of Mrs. Goldstein’s is very important. 
The tests for hearing children have been given to thousands of children, and we 
cannot be content with giving them to a few classes here and ‘there, with 25 or 
50 cases to look into; that doesn’t mean anything. Those children might be picked 
children and the teachers especially able, while with others that would not be the 
case. It is only by using thousands of cases, or at least hundreds of cases, that 
we can be accurate. Mr. De Land wants me to let THE VouiTA Review have the 
results of some tests I am going to make this summer. I hope the results that 
the teachers get will be kept and that some one will compare them and study them. 
I hope that they may at least be kept until they can be reported to this committee 
at some future time. 

Dr. Goldstein: The next item on our program is “A Demonstration of a 
Method of Teaching Arithmetic,” by Mr. Frank W. Booth, Superintendent of the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf, Omaha, Neb. 

(The demonstration of the method employed by Mr. Booth in teaching arith- 
metic was largely a presentation of material used by him in the practise of what 
he terms the “Objective-decimal System of Number Teaching.” In the nature of 
the case, this material cannot be reproduced in words, nor can the demonstration 
of the manner of its use, which took place through exercises given a deaf child 
ten years of age, in the quick mental solution of problems of varying character 
and degrees of difficulty, be represented in printed form. The stenographer’s 
notes taken during the demonstration were necessarily fragmentary, and Mr. 
Booth. finding them not amenable to editing or satisfactory amplification, has 
asked their omission from this paper, giving the promise of a later discussion of 
the method in a formal paper in the pages of THE VoLtTa REVIEW.) 

Dr. Goldstein: Miss Pattie Thomason, specialist in voice training in the Day 
School for the Deaf, Newark, N. J., prepared a paper in expectation of being 
present at this meeting. It is on the program for tomorrow, but as she cannot 
be with us and we have the time now, I will ask Miss Hilliard to read it. 

Miss Hilliard: Miss Thomason is at present working on a book which is to 
be published shortly on the subject of the “Miiller-Walle System as Applied to 
the Deaf Child.” It is disappointing that she cannot be present, but she has sent 
us this paper entitled “The Miiller-Walle System as Applied to the Teaching of 
Deaf Children.” 


THE MULLER-WALLE SYSTEM AS APPLIED TO THE 
TEACHING OF DEAF CHILDREN 


BY PATTIE THOMASON 


The Miller-Walle method of lip-reading is a syllable method originally in- 
tended for adults only. The basis of the method is the forward and backward 
movements of the lips and the upward and downward movements of the lower 
jaw. It differs from the customary method used in teaching lip-reading to deaf 
children in that the pupil learns to follow these external movements rather than 
positions of the organs of speech inside the mouth. The practising of system- 
atically arranged syllables gives the pupil skill in interpreting these movements. 
Through practise and habit he is able to follow natural conversation and grasp 
the meaning of a sentence as a whole without the slow pronunciation of each word. 

Miss Bruhn had developed and successfully taught this method to adults, in 
her school in Boston, for a number of years before teachers of deaf children recog- 
nized its merits. Upon investigation and experiment it was found that the method 
could be used to advantage with advanced classes, since such pupils did not need 
to learn to speak. These facts led me to adapt the method to lower grades, and 
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I have found that the same good results obtained with pupils in the intermediate 
grades as with those in the advanced. 

Before I take up the adaption of the method for use with children, I should 
like to be sure that we all understand what is meant by teaching lip-reading to 
deaf children. Teaching lip-reading and teaching language, geography, arith- 
metic, etc., through lip-reading, are not one and the same thing. In schools where 
speech and lip-reading is the method of communication, pupils naturally get a 
great deal of practise in reading the lips, but this practise cannot take the place 
of systematic instruction in lip-reading. Hearing children learn their subjects— 
geography, history, etc—through English, and thereby enlarge their vocabulary 
and gain a better command of the English language. However, in addition to 
this, it is considered necessary that the child be given the regular course in English. 
So, with deaf children, greater stress should be laid upon the teaching of lip- 
reading as a subject. 

The work in lip-reading should be systematized and correlated with the lan- 
guage work. In general, the lip-reading work includes elementary sounds, sylla- 
ble drills, vocabulary drills, phrases, sentences, stories, and general conversation. 
This outline can be worked out to fit in with the Miiller-Walle outline, which lays 
great stress on syllable drills, starting with the simple and gradually leading up 
to the more difficult movements. 

I often hear teachers set forth two objections to using the Miller-Walle 
method with children. (1) That a deaf child’s ability to read the-lips is based 
entirely upon his command of language, and, therefore, the whole problem of lip- 
reading is really a matter of teaching language; (2) that it is a waste of time giv- 
ing syllable drills on certain sounds, as the child reads one sound or group of 
sounds as readily as another. 

My experience for several years with intermediate and advanced pupils has 
convinced me that it is the rapidity of the movement which is the serious difficulty 
in the way of successful lip-reading. The pupil may understand the language con- 
struction perfectly and be able to read the sentence from the lips when pronounced 
slowly, word for word, but that is not lip-reading in its true sense. It would be 
better described as “tongue-reading” than “lip-reading.” Most people would pre- 
fer the pencil and pad to communicate with a deaf child rather than run the 
risk of dislocating their jaws. 

Of course, the drill and practise in lip-reading should follow along closely 
with the language work, but the aim should be to develop the power of grasping 
the thought as a whole. The tendency in deaf children is to demand verbal ac- 
curacy before anything is understood, and this should be avoided. Their minds 
are unimaginative and too analytical. They should be trained in quick percep- 
tion to enable them to construct the whole from the parts. 

Some movements are decidedly more obscure than others and present greater 
difficulties to the eye to overcome. Any lip-reader will tell you that. For in- 
stance, the aspirate h has no position or movement of its own. It simply pro- 
longs the vowel that follows. In k, hard c, and hard g the only externally visible 
movement is the cheek and jaw movements. 

The Miiller-Walle method gives us an excellent outline for this drill in recog- 
nizing and distinguishing the different movements necessary to grasp the meaning 
of long sentences. 


Eprror1AL Notre.—The final section of these proceedings will appear in the March VoLta 
Review. They will include the following addresses and papers: 1. “Auricular Training,” by 
Dr. M.A. Goldstein; 2. “Neglected Opportunities,” by John D. Wright; 3. “The Parents’ 
Viewpoint,” by Mrs. F. W. Jelks; 4. “Speech Defects,” by Mrs. Mabel C. Gifford; 5. “Legis- 
lative Measures,” by. Marian C. Johnson; 6. “The Work of the Volta Bureau,” by Fred De 
Land. 





Can You READ THIS PROVERB 


spoken by Miss Mary Emily Bailey, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., a normal student in the Kinzie 
School? Miss Bailey is also an ardent French student, but this is English that she is saying 
to you. 
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THE MAN WHO ALWAYS FOUND TIME TO DO A GOOD DEED— 
CLARENCE JOHN BLAKE, M.D. 


sorn, February 23, 1843. Died, January 29, 1919. Emeritus Professor of Otology, Harvard 
University Medical School; President Ninth International Otological Congress 











BRIEF TRIBUTES TO THE MEMORY OF CLARENCE JOHN 
BLAKE, M, D. 


A TRIBUTE FROM MISS FULLER 
R. CLARENCE JOHN BLAKE’S 


interest in the Horace Mann School 
dates from its opening, nearly fifty years 
ago, and continued unabated throughout 
his long and active life. Every service 
that he could give to aid its individual 
pupils and the school as a whole was al- 
ways rendered as a pleasure. Visits to 
the school in the early years of its work. 
lectures to the parents’ association and 
conferences at his home were gladly and 
gratuitously arranged for and made. 

Many years ago Dr. Blake undertook 
the work of supervising examinations of 
pupils to learn the condition of ears, 
throats, and nasal passages, and to test 
degrees of hearing. The skilled aurists, 
whom he selected for making periodical 
visits to the school, gave freely of their 
time without compensation. This good 
work still goes on. 

Dr. Blake was officially connected with 
the Sarah Fuller Home School for Little 
Deaf Children and with educational or- 
ganizations for deaf adults. 

It has been said of Dr. Blake that he 
was everybody’s friend; he was _ pre- 
eminently a friend to deaf persons, by 
whom he will be sadly missed and sadly 
mourned. 

The memory of an unbroken friend- 
ship of half a century is my priceless 
legacy from Dr. Clarence John Blake. 

SARAH FULLER. 


MISS BRUHN’S TRIBUTE 


Among the many tributes to the late 
Dr. Clarence J. Blake, may I also be per- 
mitted to express in a few words what 
his friendship as well as his professional 
aid and advice have been to me? 

At one of my first visits to him, as an 
aurist, he made this remark: “God never 
closes a door without opening a window.” 
To me, having just had the “door” to 
my hearing shut me out from touch with 
my fellow beings, this was indeed a 
timely remark. But the true significance 
of his words was revealed to me more 
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and more at my frequent visits, when, 
knowing that my deafness could never 
be cured, but only retarded by treat- 
ment, it was his kind advice, his en- 
couraging words, and his helpful sug- 
gestions that pointed out the “open win- 
dow” to me. 

So many of my pupils were also his 
patients that I may truly say our school 
has lost a true and valuable friend. 

Martua E. Bruun. 
A TRIBUTE FROM MISS BROOKS 

Dr. Blake’s counsel and advice for the 
work of the Industrial Union for the 
Deaf have from the first been our chief 
guide and mainstay. The reconstruction 
work for the deaf soldiers under the di- 
rection of the Union owed its existence 
to Dr. Blake’s vision. The enlargement 
of the original idea’ to its present scope 
was due to his practical advice and active 
efforts. : 

During many years of personal friend- 
ship and co-operation in my work, I 
found his inspiration unfailing and his 
ability for personal service inexhausti- 
ble. The beautiful spirit underlying all 
his activities was always available to at- 
tend to tiresome details and perplexities. 

My prayer is that we who enjoyed his 
friendship so long may prove worthy of 
that privilege. 

LoutsE W. Brooks. 


MISS GORDON’S TRIBUTE 


In a general way, perhaps, the deaf, 
and particularly the teachers of lip-read- 
ing, may realize the great loss sustained 
in the death, recently, of Dr. Clarence 
John Blake, the value of whose services 
and co-operation can never be accurately 
measured. But, to those of us who were 
privileged to enjoy his personal friend- 
ship, in addition, his ever ready sympathy 
and encouragement, the loss is irrepara- 
ble; and, for myself, I shall always feel 
that this friendship has been one of the 
most uplifting influences of my life. 

AVONDALE N. GorDon. 











MISS MUNSTERBERG’S TRIBUTE 


The passing of Dr. Clarence John 
Blake means so great a loss to that large 
and varied world for which THE Vora 
REVIEW is spokesman, that I, though 
merely one of his admirers, venture with 
one word more to swell the chorus of his 
mourners. 

That Dr. Blake not only had a pro- 
found interest and thorough knowledge 
of all that pertained to speech-reading, 
but that he actively encouraged the study 
of it, that he was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Miss Bruhn’s teaching, centered 
as it is in his own city of Boston, and 
for her pioneer work in preparing speech- 
reading courses for deafened soldiers— 
all this is or should be well known to the 
readers of THE Voira Review. Yet 
they may not all know what manner of 
a man he was. 

Whenever I had come in contact with 
Dr. Blake, I could not help feeling that 
he was one of those rare spirits who 
transcend their professions and raise any 
issue with which they are concerned into 
the sphere of universal significance. This 
was something beyond, or I should say, 
apart from the kindliness and generous 
helpfulness with which Dr. Blake met 
those who sought his counsel. The 
quality that I have in mind made him 
rank with that elect circle of learned men 
who, whenever they touch upon any 
topic, professional or general, no matter 
how casual or trivial it may happen to 
be, make it infused with the peculiar 
warmth and glow of their own person- 
alities, like alchemists who turn base sub- 
stances to gold. 

It can be imagined what an inspiring 
advocate the cause of speech-reading has 
lost—one whose brilliant mind illumined 
many dark corners, but poured a verit- 
able sunburst of light on the cause which 
he had so much at heart, the future of 
the art of seeing speech. 

MARGARETE MUNSTERBERG. 


THE EDITOR’S TRIBUTE 


Just as the last pages of the January 
number were on the press, came the sad 
news that Dr. Blake had passed away on 
January 29. He was one of those rare 
men who was never too busy to do a good 
deed, to speak just the word, or write 
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just the line that gave the needed encour- 
agement to the drooping heart and that 
opened the windows of the mind to per- 
ceive the possibilities of success along 
new lines of endeavor. Rarely can it be 
truthfully said that a man’s whole life- 
time was spent in promoting the happi- 
ness of others. In Dr. Blake’s case such 
a statement fitly applies. 

Twenty years ago Dr. Blake gave a 
series of eight lectures in the‘hall of the 
Horace Mann School in Boston for the 
benefit of parents of deaf and of hear- 
ing children. He pointed out the many 
causes of deafness and illustrated and 
explained how and why loss of hearing 
so often follows measles, scarlet fever, 


- whooping cough, mumps, cerebro-spinal 


meningitis and other infectious diseases, 
described and illustrated the anatomy of 
the ear and of the hearing centers of the 
brain, and described and illustrated how 
the hearing mechanism works. He also 
showed what parents should do and 
should not do to alleviate ear troubles 
until medical aid could be procured. His 
masterly presentations of the various 
phases of the subject were a revelation 
to teachers as well as to parents, and had 
a great influence for good in the better 
care of hearing as well as of deaf chil- 
dren. Very busy man though he was, yet 
he gave of his time freely that the wel- 
fare of others might be enhanced. 

Dr. Blake’s heart went out to the many 
soldiers whose hearing has been impaired 
in the great war, whether they were 
American, or English, or French, or Ital- 
ian, or German soldiers. Allies or ene- 
mies, they were human beings, and as the 
Americans had the better methods of 
teaching speech-reading to the hard-of- 
hearing, the responsibility rested on the 
Americans to see that the best methods 
were made available to every hard-of- 
hearing person, regardless of nationality. 
That is why he sent copies of THE VoLTa 
REVIEW, containing Miss Bruhn’s Les- 
sons in Speech-Reading for French Sol- 
diers, to all his otological friends in Eu- 
rope, and he urged republication in re- 
print form by the Volta Bureau. 

The Editor is in full sympathy with all 
of Dr. Blake’s plans to promote the wel- 
fare of all who have impaired hearing, 
and he feels that THe Vota Review 
and the Volta Bureau have lost a helper 
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TRIBUTES TO DR. BLAKE 


whose services in behalf of handicapped 
humanity will be difficult to replace. 
F. De L. 





DEATH OF DR. BLAKE 


Dr. Clarence John Blake, long one of 
Boston’s representative physicians and 
surgeons, and who had been especially 
prominent in the field of otology, died this 
morning at his home at 226 Marlboro 
Street, following a brief illness, at the 
age of nearly 76 years, which he would 
have reached on February 23. He was 
born in Boston in 1843, the son of John 
Harrison Blake and Sarah Anna (Howe) 
Blake. He received his education at the 
Roxbury Latin School and the Lawrence 
Scientific School, Harvard, and his M. D. 
degree from Harvard Medical School in 
1865. He then went abroad for study, 
remaining for four years. While abroad, 
the University of Vienna conferred upon 
Dr. Blake an O. M. degree. 

On his return to Boston Dr. Blake be- 
came a lecturer at the Harvard Medical 
School, where this service continued from 
1870 until 1875; he then was an instruc- 
tor until 1888, in which year he was 
made professor of otology, continuing as 
such until 1913, when he resigned and 
became professor emeritus of that branch 
of medical science. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Blake served also as aural surgeon for 
the Massachusetts Charitable Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, his service dating from 
1871. 

Other interests which had occupied 
him, in addition to his active professional 
work, had been as president of the In- 
fants’ Hospital, as manager of the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, and as trustee of the 
Vincent Hospital in Boston, as well as 
of the Howe School in Indiana. This 
school was founded by his mother’s 
family, and Dr. Blake always had been 
vitally interested in its work and success. 

From 1879 until 1882, Dr. Blake was 
editor of the American Journal of Otol- 
ogy. He belonged to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the American Otolog- 
ical Society (president in 1876-77), the 
American Social Science Association, the 
Boston Society for Medical Improve- 
ment, of which he was at one time presi- 
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dent, as he had been also of the Boston 
Society for the Advancement of Phys- 
ical Education. He was a correspond- 
ing member of the Royal Hungarian 
Medical Society, and served as president 
of the Ninth International Otological 
Congress, which was held in Boston, fol- 
lowing the custom of holding the meet- 
ing in the residential city of the presi- 
dent. He was a member of the Uni- 
versity Club and Harvard Club in Bos- 
ton, the Colonial Club in Cambridge, and 
the Harvard Club in New York. 

Dr. Blake was a frequent contributor 
to medical journals and text-books and 
was the author of a technical work on 
“Operative Otology.” He had done 
much in the way of valuable and practi- 
cal research for science and was one of 
the first men to help in the development 
of the telephone and always had been 
much interested in the telephone and its 
scientific value. He was interested from 
its beginning in the New England Gren- 
feld Association and had served as a di- 
rector of the International Grenfeld As- 
sociation. 

Dr. Blake was twice married. His 
first wife, Miss Hughes, whom he mar- 
ried in 1874, died in California. On 
September 8, 1907, he married Miss Mary 
A. Houghton, a native of Vermont, but 
a resident of Boston. She traced her 
lineage on the maternal side from Revo- 
lutionary patriots and on the paternal side 
from Rev. Richard Mather, who settled 
in the Dorchester Colony in 1635. Mrs. 
Blake, who survives her husband, is now 
seriously ill. Also surviving Dr. Blake 
are a son and daughter by the first mar- 
riage, Miss Elizabeth Blake and Thomas 
Blake, both residing in California——From 
the Boston Transcript, January 19, 1919. 


The Union offers such opportunities in its 
workshop. Here the deaf are apprenticed until 
their work has paid for their tuition, when they 
are placed on the pay-roll and are advanced as 
in any shop, as their time-cards show their 
earning capacity. Time-cards also decide the 
length of time each apprentice takes to cover 
the tuition fee. It is especially anxious at this 
time to enlarge the opportunities for deaf men 
and have as many different shops under opera- 
tion as possible, to prepare places where sol- 
diers with impaired hearing may find openings 
at once on their return to civil life. 








TEACH THE CHILDREN HOW TO SPEAK WELL 


BY AMELIA DE MOTTE 


S A NATION we are obliged to 
answer to the charge of being poor 
speakers—poor enunciators. This is our 
reputation among other nations, and 
something ought to be done to correct 
this fault in the generations that are com- 
ing on. The fault prevails not only 
among public speakers, but among men 
and women in business and private life. 
The first and most glaring defects are 
nasality and a disagreeable pitch to the 
voice. Another is the habit so many 
have of speaking with the lower jaw in- 
active, thus keeping the teeth too close 
together all the time. This make’s one’s 
speech very uninteresting and hard to at- 
tend. Still another outstanding fault is 
lack of focalization to one’s utterances. 
There seems to be no directness to the 
speech. This kind of speech frequently 
fails entirely to reach the ears of those 
even near at hand, and if it does, cer- 
tainly fails to carry conviction with it. 
Add to these defects poorly formed ele- 
ments, slip-shod running together of syl- 
lables and words, inaccurate pronuncia- 
tion of words not in common use and we 
have an array of faults against us that 
seems to increase as the years pass. 
These faults often impede a man’s prog- 
ress in the business world. He lacks 
confidence in himself and fails to take 
his rightful place among men, all because 
of his inability to express himself well. 
With our characteristic carelessness as 
to nicety of detail, we are not likely to 
correct these defects unless we see the 
absolute need for a change and take sys- 
tematic steps to teach the children of this 
nation how to speak well. 

They must be taught with care and 
skill. But who will teach them when the 
teachers themselves either have not stud- 
ied the science of speech, or if they have 
are failing constantly to put its principles 
into practice in their own speech? All of 
us have noticed the harsh voices of many 
public-school teachers and their utter 
indifference to vowel quality. Children 


are natural imitators and, taking advan- 
tage of this gift, we ought to provide for 
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them the best models in quality of voice 
and speech. If we look back over our 
own school days, will we not find that it 
was the teacher whose voice was strong 
and pleasant and whose speech was in- 
teresting (we did not know then what 
made it interesting, but it held us) ; she 
was the teacher we remember now with 
the greatest affection and gratitude. 

In training young women to teach the 
deaf, I have found the study of Prof. 
Alexarider Melville Bell’s Visible Speech 
to be of greater benefit than any other 
subject in the course. And this has been 
the testimony of the young women them- 
selves. The improvement in the student’s 
own speech is almost immediate. It has 
seemed to me, as I have seen so many 
classes pursue this study with the great- 
est interest and help, that its introduc- 
tion into normal schools and colleges for 
teachers of hearing children would bring 
good results. Many regard the knowl- 
edge of Visible Speech as a matter of 
memory. They say, “Oh, yes, I studied 
Visible Speech, but I never can remember 
the symbols!” In that case they have not 
been taught the subject in the right way 
and from the right viewpoint. If a few 
basic principles are thoroughly under- 
stood at the beginning before a text-book 
is used, there is no memory test in its 
study. 

The first principle to have indelibly 
fixed in the mind is-that the profile of 
the face in making a diagram always 
faces the right. If we made it face the 
left, we would turn the whole system of 
Visible Speech “back end to!” In a set 
of Civil Service examination papers that 
came into my hands a few years ago the 
candidate asserted, in response to one 
question, that she had a working knowl- 
edge of Visible Speech. In answering a 
later question, she drew a diagram of k, 
with the profile facing the left, thus 
making k, which is our most unmistak- 
able back consonant, with the front 
curve, 9. She demonstrated by that 
slip that she had not the faintest concep- 
tion of the fundamental principles of 
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Visible Speech. She might at some time 
have been “exposed” to Visible Speech, 
but she certainly did not “take” it. 

The next point to be established is the 
fact that all consonant symbols are based 
on four curves—lip 9, point UV, top ©, 
and back C. Vowels are classified as 
back, front, mixed, and diphthongal. 
When these principles are arranged 
clearly in one’s mind, there is no difficulty 
in making a symbol for each element. 
Then the formation of the symbols be- 
comes a matter of reasoning rather than 
a matter of mere memory. We deter- 
mine by what part of the vocal apparatus 
the sound is modified, and there instantly 
flashes before our mind the diagram 
showing the four basic curves. We 
choose the curve corresponding to the 
part of the tongue by which the sound is 
modified and make the symbol accord- 
ingly. I am always sorry when I hear 
teachers speak of memory in connection 
with Visible Speech, as I feel the study 
has done them no good, whereas it ought 
to be a constant benefit. 

The teacher-student of Visible Speech 
is helped in three ways, and these gains 
are made more quickly and more thor- 
oughly by the study of Visible Speech, I 
believe, than by the study of any other 
system of phonetics. First, the study of 
sounds and their formation, the correct 
and incorrect way of modifying them by 
various parts of the vocal apparatus, the 
analysis of words into their component 
sounds, all cultivate the hearing. The 
saying might well read, ‘“‘None so deaf as 
those who do not know how to hear.” 
We hear in two places—the ear and the 
back of the head. And with many of us 
deafness is located in the mind and not 
in the physical ear. We have not trained 
our minds to supplement the hearing ear 
and to interpret and use everything that 
is received through it. 

The second way the study of Visible 
Speech is made helpful to the pupil is by 
calling her attention to her own faulty 
speech—the substituting of m for final ng, 
the omission of an r glide at the end of 
a word or the addition of one when none 
is intended, flat, ugly vowels, or vowels 
placed extremely far forward. 

The third benefit is in fitting the stu- 
dent to teach better speech to her pupils. 
With a knowledge of the science of 
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speech and with her own speech greatly 
improved, the teacher is ready to correct 
and direct the speech of the boys and 
girls in her care and insist upon their 
forming good habits in this regard. It 
will be only by skillful and systematic 
effort in the public schools that we secure 
for young America that priceless boon— 
clear, pleasing, serviceable speech. 





PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
TEACHERS OF LIP-READING 


BY TEACHERS OF LIP-READING 


1. “Yes; I associate with my compet- 

itor on every possible occasion, and I 
endeavor to learn from her all I can 
about the method she uses and the way 
in which she gives instruction, and I tell 
her about our method and why I believe 
it is better than the method she uses. 
3ut never have I criticised her or her 
methods. When a person mentions her 
name, I reply: ‘She is a good teacher,’ 
which is true. If the person persists in 
asking about the method she uses, I pre- 
sent the best in our method in a way that 
usually enables any one to perceive its 
advantages over any other method. 

“T like our method much better than 
the one she uses, though there are some 
good features in her method which I 
have adapted to ours; and I believe my 
way of teaching yields better results than 
her way. Yet I realize that she will be 
a successful teacher and probably have 
as many pupils as I have, for she has ab- 
solute faith in her method, the confidence 
in her own ability that counts for so 
much, and that most excellent quality, 
intelligent persistence. Then she rarely 
seems to make the same mistake twice.” 


A. B. 


2. “You probably know that teachers 
using the same method are starting com- 
peting schools in a few cities. They are 
doing just what Mr. Nitchie did when he 
left Miss Warren’s school and started a 
school of his own. A teacher who is 
facing this kind of competition wrote 
asking if I would join in a movement to 
stop it. I replied that I did not believe 
such a movement would be desirable in 
any sense. Suppose Miss Warren had 
succeeded in stopping Mr. Nitchie be- 
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cause she felt he had appropriated her 
method ; think what a loss to the hard of 
hearing that would have been. There 
should be neither individual nor con- 
certed effort to limit the growth of the 
profession or the possibilities for giving 
instruction in the art to the greatest pos- 
sible number. Neither should recogni- 
tion be refused to meritorious teachers 
simply because they are competitors of 
schools previously established and using 
the same method. 

“So long as there is no attempt to vic- 
timize the public by false misrepresenta- 
tions (as there was in the Kansas City 
case) our motto should be: Let the new 
teacher go the limit. If she succeeds, so 
much the better for the hard of hearing. 
If she fails, so much the worse for the 
profession of which she was a member 
and of the art of which she was an ex- 
ponent. 

“T believe that in all professions there 
always has been competition, and there 
always will be ; that the more competition 
there is in professional work of this kind, 
so long as the rivalry is clean and above 
board, the more quickly the public will 
be educated into perceiving how bene- 
ficial lip-reading is, and the better it will 
be for the better teacher; for the hard- 
of-hearing public is rapidly awakening to 
the fact that method is not everything. 
Personality, adaptability, and real ability 
to impart knowledge is what makes for 
success.” 


3. “I find that the greatest help in 
holding my pupils and in securing new 
ones is not only to know every good point 
and every weak one in the method I use, 
but to be thoroughly posted on all the 
good and the poor features in every other 
method. That is why I have secured a 
copy of every published work on lip- 
reading. Often when I am tired at night 
I take up an old file of THE Vora ReE- 
view and read Miss Torrey’s excellent 
suggestions, or the contributions of prac- 
tical value to teachers that other teachers 
have contributed, and invariably I find 
the time well spent and my weariness has 
disappeared. That is why I value so 
highly the bound volumes of THE Vora 
Review. They have proved their worth 
many times in the new ideas I have 
gained.” E. F. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 





THE “MOVIES” AND THE DEAF 
CHILD 


Under the title of “The Cinema and 
Education,” The Révue Générale de 
l’Enseignement des Sourds-Muets de 
Paris has published a number of articles 
on the value of the cinema in the teach- 
ing of speech-reading to deaf pupils, as 
well as to “give pupils a true and vivid 
idea of industrial life and of natural his- 
tory.” For a complete translation we 
are indebted to Miss Susanna E. Hull, 
one of the editors of the Teacher of the 
Deaf, but lack of space prevents publica- 
tion in full. Referring to the use of a 
film representing search for specimens in 
natural history, and to the questions that 
the instructor would ask the pupils, so as 
to clearly fix in their minds the respective 
actions, conditions, etc., the writer, B. 
Thollon, adds: 

“The value of such teaching is beyond 
all dispute. It extends the child’s experi- 
ence, in making him see and note distinc- 
tive peculiarities of individual activity, 
of animal life, or of natural phenomena 
which would escape his ordinary obser- 
vation. Largely intuitive, this method of 
education communicates concise knowl- 
edge and allows of the pupil being exer- 
cised in employing the strictly correct 
term or word. Unrolling true life scenes 
before his eyes, it teaches him to arrange 
his thoughts properly and so prepares 
him for composition. 

“We must especially crave for our 
schools a large number of films, repre- 
senting facts of universal knowledge 
which people in general would disdain to 
offer to the public or to scholars. The 
scenes thus enrolled must necessarily be 
chosen so as to illustrate a complete 
course in the ordinary vocabulary of 
speech. We must further secure the pro- 
duction of wall pictures from the films 
just mentioned, in which the more impor- 
tant moments of the whole scene shall be 
recalled to memory. 

“No doubt the plan thus outlined is an 
extensive, even an ambitious one, and 
perhaps difficult to realize. But.that we 
may appreciate its importance, let us bear 
in mind that it is just in this, in observ- 
ing the thousands of trifling actions, of 
daily happenings which weave the tex- 
ture of our current life, that it is in hear- 
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ing and talking about these actions and 
these facts, that the normal child becomes 
familiar with ordinary language. Now 
these materials to be observed are lacking 
in the case of our pupils, because they 
must study their mother tongue in school, 
seated at a desk and shut out, so to speak, 
from social intercourse. Seeking to 
remedy this most disadvantageous state 
of things, Degérando, as far back as 1827, 
gave the following advice to teachers of 
the deaf: ‘Arrange and contrive things 
in such a way as to make your school- 
room a sort of camera obscura, in which 
the scenes of ordinary life are vividly 
reacted.’ * 

“Even now we do our best to carry 
out this wise suggestion of the ancient 
administrator of the Paris institution, for 
every lesson in the vocabulary is accom- 
panied by the exhibition of numerous en- 
gravings gathered together in the course 
of our career and classified in accordance 
with the plan laid down in our program. 
These are used in such a way as to en- 
able us to place before the eyes of our 
pupils a representation of the things and 
the facts that we are teaching them to 
express in language. But, we regret to 
say, that there are but few teachers who 
have the will or the patience to compile 
such a collection of pictures as that to 
which we refer. Besides this it is of ne- 
cessity composed of strangely incongru- 
ous elements: vignettes cut out of various 
books or pamphlets, collections of illus- 
trated reward-cards or post-cards, prints 
taken from reviews of daily newspapers, 
from catalogues of all kinds. Regarded 
from an artistic point of view, such a 
collection is scandalous in its appearance ; 
but we pardon its ugliness in considera- 
tion of the very real profit derived from 
its use. Doubtless, however, it supplies 
but imperfectly the program so happily 
formulated by Degérando ; but this would 
indeed be realized to the letter could we 
create such films as we have described, 
with the accompanying wall pictures 
complimentary to them. 

“Therefore we venture to hope that a 
day is coming when the governing body 
of our national institution in Paris will 
place at our disposal a sum of money 





Degérando: Education des Sourds-Muets de 
Naissance, vol. 2, p. 532. 
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adequate to the creation of such an edu- 
cational apparatus from which other 
schools for the deaf may take example 
and profit.” 


OVER-STIMULATION OF 
CHILDREN 


The development of mentality is de- 
pendent upon impressions received 
through peripheral stimuli. Under ordi- 
nary and normal conditions these impres- 
sions are received in orderly succession, 
not in the heterogeneous jumble encour- 
aged by the artificialities of modern life. 
This over-stimulation is not confined to 
children of one class, but is distributed 
throughout the various strata of society. 
If any escape, it is the children of the 
very rich. These, leading comparatively 
secluded lives with regular routine of 
sleeping, eating, and exercise, are not 
subject to many of the dangers to which 
other children are exposed. “The poor 
little rich girl” or boy misses many of 
the pleasures of childhood, but enjoys ad- 
vantages which, if continued, as unfor- 
tunately is seldom the case, through ado- 
lescence and youth, would go far toward 
future physical and mental stability. It 
is in the families of average circum- 
stances, the artisan, clerk, and others of 
modern incomes and in those of the 
small-waged working man that the sins 
of commission and omission are most 
common. The overtaxed mother has not 
the time and usually not the knowledge 
of child-training and child hygiene to in- 
sure the administration of those hygienic 
and disciplinary measures necessary to 
uniform development. Relaxation for 
the adults in such families is impossible 
without the children sharing it, so even 
the youngest baby is taken to the movies, 
on long excursions, and in various other 
ways subjected to physical and nervous 
exhaustion. Cannon, Crile, and others 
have shown the results of exhaustion 
from various overactive sensory and 
emotional stimuli. I believe the frequent 
exhaustions to which most children are 
subjected are a potent cause of nervous 
and mental instability. When there ex- 
ists the added factor of insufficient diet 
the danger is increased—Dr. McCreapy, 
in Medicine and Surgery, St. Louis. 
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OUR SUMMER WORK 


BY MRS. A. L. SMITH 


The October number of THE VoLta 
REVIEW contains an interesting article 
about a summer school for students of 
the art of lip-reading. A summer school 
is a great privilege, but one in which only 
a few can participate. Yet none need 
feel discouraged, for we can make op- 
portunities that will afford much prac- 
tise. 

Most of the schools for lip-readers 
close early in June or July and do not 
open again until September. That is a 
long time for students to go without sys- 
tematic practise, and some ability is lost 
before the vacation ends. 

Our practise classes at the Kinzie 
school closed June 1, and I wondered 
what we students could do to keep the 
work fresh in our minds until school 
opened. We enjoyed the excellent prac- 
tise afforded all through the winter sea- 
son, and all had been helped in many 
ways by the efficient work and the untir- 
ing zeal of our teachers, that it seemed a 
shame to drop back after so much time 
and thought had been spent on _us. 

We live in a suburb of Philadelphia, 
and as many of the other pupils live in 
or near the city, I wrote to those I knew 
and asked them to meet at our house 
once a week. They were to come at noon 
or earlier and bring a picnic lunch to be 
eaten on the porch or the lawn. After 
luncheon we would begin our practise 
work and continue until 3 o’clock. There 
was an enthusiastic response and the class 
started with 14 members. The sessions 
were social, free from formality, and the 
class leader frequently changed to permit 
all to take part. Homophenous words 
played a large part, followed by stories 
and games in which all could join. 

In turn a number of the members in- 
vited the class to meet at their respective 
homes, and we met in Frankford, Mer- 
chantville, and also at the roof-garden at 
the park. The actual class work may not 
have been very strenuous, but we had a 
good social time and kept up our lip- 
reading practise. 

No one can overestimate the blessings 
of lip-readjng. So let each one of us 
study how best to help other lip-readers 
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through the summer months; thus all 
may be benefited. THr Voita REVIEW 
furnishes much good practise material 
and helpful suggestions. 


A GIFT TO THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Miss Sarah E. Clark, of Hartford, a 
daughter of the late Abel Staton Clark, 
M. A., has presented to the Volta Bureau 
more than a hundred copies of old re- 
ports of schools for the deaf, copies of 
proceedings of the early conventions of 
teachers of the deaf, and some old edu- 
cational pamphlets that formed a part of 
her father’s valuable library of works on 
the education of children. This gift has 
served a double purpose, for some of the 
reports, which were duplicates of copies 
on file in the Volta Bureau, were sent to 
other libraries to add to incomplete files. 

Mr. Clark graduated from Yale in 
1867, and the same year became a teacher 
of deaf children in the American School 
at Hartford. He was one of the teachers 
instructed by Alexander Graham Bell in 
the early seventies in the use of the Mel- 
ville Bell symbols, and in January, 1874, 
found pleasure in defending the use of 
the symbols in an article in the American 
Annals, wherein he said in part: 

“The time spent in teaching these ‘com- 
pound characters’ is wasted, very much 
as he wastes time who grinds his axe be- 
fore going to his work in the forest. His 
work must, in most particulars, be done 
like that of him who scorns to make such 
preparation, but we may reasonably ex- 
pect a difference in results. The two 
methods of teaching articulation, so far 
as the old one may be correct, must meet 
on the common ground that, in order to 
speak any element correctly, the vocal 
organs must assume a certain position. 
Now, instead of the old, indefinite, hap- 
hazard way, we have a simple and defi- 
nite one. The pupil, instead of being 
called upon to produce a sound, which he 
may or may not succeed in doing after an 
infinite number of trials, is placed in pos- 
session of a master-key to the whole 
intricate mechanism of speech. The 
‘straight and curved lines’ combined into 
an elementary character suggest at once 
the position to be assumed by the vocal 
organs. Henceforth, to the careful pupil, 


all 
EW 
‘ial 


he 
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these characters speak to the eye as 
really and definitely and instantaneously 
as a picture of any other object can.” 

Mr. Clark was one of the few expert 
users of the language of signs whose 
services were often solicited in translat- 
ing public addresses into the gestural 
vernacular of the deaf, because of his 
ability to impart much that otherwise 
might be missed. He stood very high in 
the esteem of all who enjoyed his friend- 
ship, and his death on March 14, 1918, 
at the age of 78, was a loss to the good 
cause he had served so faithfully for half 
a century. 


THE HEARING MAN AND THE 
DEAF MAN 


BY B. YORKSTONE HOGG 


Seven years ago I was a stenographer 
and translator in a big office in Habana, 
Cuba, and was earning more than the 
average stenographer, for I had a good 
knowledge of Spanish, Portugese, 
French, and Italian, which I had ac- 
quired by roaming the world over since 
my eighteenth birthday. 

My knowledge of foreign languages 
made me quite chummy with most any 
one I met, and one Sunday morning 
while at La Playa, Cuba, I and six ether 
young men went bathing in the Gulf of 
Mexico. While swimming, a_ tropical 
storm arose, in which I and my compan- 
ions nearly lost our lives. 

Fortunately we had friends ashore, who 
came to our rescue with a lifeboat, and 
none were drowned. However, the water 
had gotten into my ears, and in about 
two weeks I began to suffer excruciating 
pains in both ears, and six weeks from 
the time I was rescued I became stone 
deaf. 

After losing my hearing. I went to Hot 
Springs and tried to get well by drinking 
the waters there, but without any visible 
results, save that the swelling in my_ears 
began to abate ; but still I was stone deaf. 

As my eyes were beginning to fail 
from too constant use, I went to a fa- 
mous eye specialist, who said that I must 
cut out office work and do something that 
was less straining on the optic nerve. 
Knowing nothing but office work, that 
seemed an impossibility ; but I had to at- 


tempt the impossible. So I secured a 
small tract of land on Indian River, in 
Florida, and started to learn to farm. At 
first | made many mistakes and lost con- 
siderable, but by sticking to it I finally 
began to conquer: Where there is a will, 
the way will soon follow. . As time passed 
on, I began to plant fruit trees, and now 
after seven’ years have some of them 
bearing and others looking remarkably 
well; notwithstanding the fact that two 
freezes during the last two years killed 
many of the trees, and others were cut 
down to the ground, losing the entire top, 
but these trees commenced to regrow. 

I now have on the farm avocadoes, 
mangoes, sapotes, and many other trop- 
ical fruit trees, to say nothing about 
guavas and oranges, as well as Malaga, 
Tokay, Olivette Blanche, and other varie- 
ties of European grapes, together with 
Niagara, Moore’s early, and other  varie- 
ties of American grapes. 

There are also growing loquats, figs, 
persimmons, mulberries, dates, and other 
choice fruits, and next winter I intend 
to try apples, peaches, plums, prunes, and 
other northern fruits to see if I can get 
them to do.as well as the tropical and 
subtropical kinds I now have. 

Since becoming deaf and living here, 
I have acquired a fair knowledge of the 
arts of carpentering and plumbing, as 
well as many other useful occupations, 
which I little dreamed of when I was 
merely a hearing person. These save me 
many a dollar in repair work, for.I now 
have three houses, which I rent and 
which I paint. I also do all the necessary 
plumbing and carpentering work in con- 
nection with their maintenance, and they 
are as well-cared-for houses as any hear- 
ing man has in town. Like Tolstoy, I 
can point to them with pride and say: 
“I keep them up,” while others who have 
good hearing look at the deaf man with 
amazement, as he does work which they 
employ others to do. 





I think Director Perret should study lip- 
reading a little closer. In “Lafayette, We 
Come,” a picture I enjoyed very much, the 
hero goes blind. Miss Cassinelli, playing the 
role of a nurse, enters the room and he senses 
her presence. Then follows the title, “Therese, 
is it you?” But, as plain as daylight, his lips 
say, “My G-a-w-d!”—J. Bosu, Cleveland, in 
The Photoplay Magazine. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE MOTHER OF THE YOUNG 
DEAF CHILD 


A Prize Essay 
BY MYRTLE LONG HENDERSON 


(Continued from January) 


5. AURAL TRAINING 


F YOUR child has any hearing at all 

do not give up hoping that it may im- 
prove. Not until you are sure that his 
deafness is total should you abate your 
efforts to make him hear the voice, One 
cannot be sure of this with very young 
children, for it is almost impossible to 
apply the customary tests to them. If 
there is even a little hearing it may in- 
crease with the child’s physical improve- 
ment. Do‘not think your child may not 
hear some simply because he does not 
understand what you say to him. After 
he has learned to read the lips, the sounds 
you make may mean something to him 
with a little aural training. Aural train- 
ing is teaching the child to hear. The 
child may hear sounds, but he does not 
understand them as words. For this 
reason he must be taught to hear. 

When you are sure your child has un- 
derstood a word on the lips, speak that 
word into one of your child’s ears, and 
then speak it into the other ear. He may 
hear in one ear and not in the other. Do 
this over and over with many different 
words. He may be able to hear some 
words and not others. He may be able 
to distinguish only vowel sounds at first. 
Try speaking the vowel sounds, a, e, i, 0, 
u. Do this very often if the child hears 
at all. If the child seems annoyed by 
this, it may be that you speak too loudly 
or too close to the ear, so that your 
breathing troubles him. 

Test the hearing in many ways. As 
the child grows older, try the various 
mechanical instruments for the aid of 
hearing which are found on the market. 
Remember that interpreting words and 
sentences through any instrument is a 
different process from reading them on 
the lips. There will have to be a visible 
and audible association of these words 


somewhat similar to the translation of a 
foreign tongue into English, the lip-read- 
ing representing the known tongue and 
the newly heard word in the instrument 
the foreign. In time the two may be- 
come identical. You will think your 
child’s hearing has improved. It may 
only be that he has learned how to hear. 

Music is a good means by which to 
test the hearing. Music is often heard, 
though sometimes it is merely felt, when 
the human voice cannot be. I know a 
child who hears a little in one ear. The 
parents were not real sure of that until 
the child noticed the music on a Victrola. 
When a dance record was set whirling, 
the child would dance with glee and come 
very near to the instrument and listen. 
When a heavy Wagnerian opera was 
running, she shook her head in disgust. 
Wherever there is music by band or or- 
chestra, let your little one sit or stand 
near. If your little child cannot hear 
any of the music he will enjoy the vibra- 
tion which he will feel through his feet. 
Some parents mistake the result of the 
vibration of heavy noises, such as thun- 
der or gun explosions, for hearing; but 
it is only the vibration which the child 
feels all over his body, as it shakes the 
earth or the air. 

If more attention were paid to aural 
training, many a child who completes his 
education in a school for the deaf might 
pursue his course in a hearing school. I 
have known some State schools for the 
deaf not to possess so much as an ‘old- 
fashioned ear-trumpet, to say nothing of 
the more modern helps for the hearing. 
There is a child in the Wright Oral 
School, New York City, who earlier 
spent several years in a school for the 
deaf in another State. Mr. Wright made 
the discovery that by speaking directly 
into the child’s ear she can hear the 
speaking voice. This simple fact, so long 
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neglected, will change the whole future 
of that child. Mothers whose children 
have hearing have a right to expect that 
hearing to be utilized to the fullest extent 
in the child’s education. 


6. PREPARATION FOR SPEECH 


The mother who knows something of 
phonetics and who understands the rela- 
tion of sound values will be able to help 
her child’s speech, much or little, in pro- 
portion to the knowledge she possesses. It 
is a doubtful experiment for the mother 
of a congenitally deaf child to try to 
teach her child to talk. She should leave 
this for teachers trained for that work. 
She is likely to do her child more harm 
than good if she attempts it herself. He 
is likely to fall into grotesque habits of 
mouthing, and he will acquire mistakes 
which will be harder to correct than to 
have him taught correctly in the first 
place. Although she may not be able to 
develop his speech at home, the mother 
can help her child in the vacation periods 
when he is at home. She should study 
phonetics, then, to this end. The mother 
of the partially deaf child, and the mother 
of the child who could talk before he be- 
came deaf, may do much to develop the 
child’s speech, and more to retain it for 
him in the interval between his loss and 
the school-time period. His hearing, 
though slight, will be an invaluable aid. 
The very best thing any parent can do is 
to employ a good private teacher of the 
deaf in the home for atime. The mother 
will learn much in this way. 

All classes of mothers—the mother of 
the congenitally deaf child, the mother of 
the partially deaf child, the mother of 
the child who could talk before losing his 
hearing—can take a step toward the 
teaching of speech to their children be- 
fore they go to school by giving them 
tongue gymnastics. The tongue, like any 
muscular organ, becomes stiff and almost 
useless for talking with non-use. Tongue 
exercises tend to keep the tongue facile, 
and the muscles used in forming the ele- 
ments of speech are more readily trained 
when the work of talking is commenced. 
The child will not know the aim nor the 
value of these exercises. To him they 
represent another play which mother and 
he enjoy together. Looking into a mirror 
with him, encourage the child to imitate 
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you in the following exercises, each re- 
peated several times: 
1. Open and close the mouth. 
2. Stretch the mouth “from ear to 
> 


’ 


ear. 
3. Twist the tongue one way and then 
the other. 

4. Stick the tongue far out and then 
draw it back as far as possible. 

5. Move the point from side to side, 
touching the corners of the mouth. 

6. Touch the center of the upper lip 
with the point of the tongue. 

7. Touch the center of the lower lip 
with the point of the tongue. 

8. Alternate exercises 6 and 7 rapidly. 

9g. Widen the point of the tongue. 

10. Narrow the point of the tongue. 

11. Place the tip of the tongue against 
the upper teeth. 

12. Place the tip of the tongue against 
the roof of the mouth. 

13. Place the tip of the tongue through 
the nearly closed teeth. 

14. Roll back the tip of the tongue. 

15. Place the front of the tongue (tip 
pointing downward) against the roof of 
the mouth. 

16. Raise the back of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth. 

17. Flap the point of the tongue rap- 
idly without moving the lower jaw. 

18. Round the lips as for a whistle. 

19. With the lips rounded, blow on 
the back of the child’s hand, so he can 
feel the breath. (This is in preparation 
for the sound ‘of wh, found in what.) 

20. Close the lips and then open them 
with a puff or concussion. (This is for 
p, found in pup.) Let the child feel the 
breath on the hand as he imitates the 
action. 

21. Blow the breath out gently, with 
the tongue slightly protruding between 
the teeth. (This is for th, found in 
thirty.) 

22. With his mouth open, let the child 
feel a flow of breath on the back of his 
hand. (This is for h, found in harm.) 

23. Blow the breath, with the upper 
teeth pressed. against the lower lips. 
(This is in preparation for the sound of 
f, in fall.) 

24. The most difficult position of all is 
to have the tongue lie flat and motionless 
in the mouth. Try this, now, in a mirror. 
Do not be discouraged if it takes you a 














week to accomplish it. Until the little 
deaf child can control his tongue in this 
manner he cannot do much at learning to 
talk. 

Give your child some breathing exer- 
cises. This must be done regularly or it 
will not amount to much. Early in the 
morning is a good time for this, while the 
lad is dressing. Place the child’s hands, 
one on his chest and one on yours, as 
you inhale through the nose. Then: 
~ 1. Let the child follow you as you in- 
hale slowly through the nose and exhale 
through the mouth. 

2. Let the child inhale through the nose 
and exhale through the nosé. 

3. Let him inhale and hold the breath 
as long as he can. Raise and lower your 
arm while counting for these exercises. 

Simple gymnastic exercises should be 
practised also. 

The child should be encouraged to sit 
and stand with his chest raised. The 
shoulders should be back and down. I 
had a friend who overcame a tubercular 
tendency by this simple expedient, which 
she made the motto of her daily life, 
“Keep the chest raised.” As a reminder 
to the child, let him sometimes stand with 
his heels and shoulders pressed against 
the door casing. Let him walk with a 
broom handle thrust through the arms 
behind the back. Always set the exam- 
ple for him at the table of sitting straight, 
with the chest raised. 

Mothers who wish to make a study of 
speech and who know nothing of pho- 
netics might borrow a manual of pho- 
netics from the nearest first-grade teacher 
in the public school. If you can find an 
old “Pollard’s Synthetic Manual,” read 
the “Johnny story.” In this the elements 
used in speech are associated with the 
sounds made by animals and objects, 
which might help you to remember that 
in speech the sounds of the letters are 
used and not their alphabetical names. 
You will find a description of each letter 
and its sound values in the dictionary. 
If you will send 50 cents to Dr. Caroline 
A. Yale, principal of the Clarke School 
for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., or to 
the Volta Bureau, Washington, you may 
secure-a copy of Dr. Yale’s “Formation 
and Development of Elementary English 
Sounds.” This is the most practical and 
concise treatise on the subject you will 
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find. 


Adopt it as your working guide 
and study it with your mirror in your 


hand. After you have become familiar 
with this little book, you may be able to 
digest something more formidable in the 
way of phonetics. Alexander Melville 
3ell’s “Principles of Speech and Diction- 
ary of Sounds” is both authentic and 
complete, and may be secured at the 
Volta Bureau for a dollar. 

You will find in studying phonetics 
that speech is made up of positions and 
movements of the vocal organs. The 
lips, teeth, tongue, roof of the mouth, 
soft palate, and pharynx all play a part. 
When you say “man,” you do not spell 
the word, “em,” “a,” “en.” Speak it into 
your mirror and you will find that you 
do all of these things: First, you close 
your lips and allow your voice to pass up 
through the nose; second, you widen the 
lips, depress the front of the tongue, and 
make a sound very much like a lamb 
bleating ; and, third, you press the tip of 
the tongue behind the upper front teeth, 
and the voice again passes through the 
nose. The deaf child sees a part of this 
operation, and what he does not see he 
learns to recognize as a part of the com- 
bined effort in producing the word “man” 
on the lips. It is photographed to his 
brain instead of being phonographed, as 
it is to ours. 

Because you may neglect to send for 
the little book I have suggested, I am 
going to introduce you to Dr. Yale’s 
arrangement of the elements used in 
speech. Her “Consonant” and “Vowel 
Charts” are the simplest and best method 
of showing the relation of sounds which 
I can recommend for either the deaf or 
hearing. I have known mothers of hear- 
ing children to use them successfully in 
teaching their children to read. These 
charts might be called speech maps. 
They are especially valuable in teaching 
the deaf, because their arrangement ap- 
peals to the eye in such a way as to make 
ruJes and diacritical markings unneces- 
sary. Either rules or diacritical mark- 
ings would be useless in teaching a little 
deaf child who knows no language. Each 
dash on the charts means something. On 
the consonant chart it means that a vowel 
is used in place of the dash in making 
words. On the vowel chart it means that 
a consonant should be placed there in- 
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stead of the dash in forming words. 
Whether the dash is before or after or 
on both sides of the vowel determines the 
sound of that vowel. For instance, a in 
cat has a different sound from the a in 
barn or the a in awl or the final a in 
banana. 

All of the elements in the first column 
of the consonant chart are known as non- 
vocal consonants, because there is no 
sound of the voice in making them. They 
are simply breath expulsions modified by 
the lips, tongue, and teeth. 


Bete) 
wh 


= 


p 
t d n 
k 


ck 
( ca 
c4 co 
cu 


a 
c%4 Cl 
(cy 


sh 
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The second column of consonants are 
the vocalized equivalents of the corre- 
sponding elements in the first column— 
that is, they have the same positions in 
speaking as the consonants in the first 
column, but voice is added. W is wh, 
with voice added. B is p, with voice 
added. D is t, with voice added. G is k, 
with voice added. Zh is sh, with voice 
added. J is ch, with voice added. 

You will notice a third column. These 
are the nasal equivalents of b, d, and g, 
respectively. Their position seems iden- 


CONSONANT SOUNDS 


: dscmaamerca 


(qu=kwb ) 
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tical with b, d, and g, but instead of the 
voice coming through the mouth it is 
emitted through the nose. 

L, and r are made with the tip of the 
tongue in about the same position as for 
d, but they differ in the manner of oper- 
ating that unruly member. While not 
really equivalents of ¢ and d, / and r re- 
semble those consonants more than they 
do any of the others, and so they are 
allowed to room in the same family. 

X is a combination of two consonants, 
k and s. Qu is a combination of kwh. 

Initial y has no real family connection 
on the consonant chart, but has some kin- 
ship to s and z. It is something of a 
hybrid, being both a consonant and a 
vowel. It is a consonant when it is the 
initial letter in a word, such as yellow 
and you. , 

The letters on the chart in smaller type 
are different spellings of the same 
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sound—that is, c has the sound of k, and 
looks like k on the lips when it is fol- 
lowed by the letters a, 0, or u. Cat, 
cotton, and cut are illustrations. 

The figures r and 2 over th differen- 
tiate between the vocal and non-vocal 
sounds of that element found in words. 


Thin has the non-vocal sound of th, and 


2 

their has the vocal sound. Say these 
words very slowly and see if you do not 
notice the difference in the first part of 


2 I 

the words. Their has voice, and thin has 
only a whispered sound in the beginning. 

The vowel chart has an interesting 
physiological arrangement. Beginning 
at the top line, we shall consider it from 
left to right instead of from top to bot- 
tom, as we did on the consonant chart. 
The vowels on the top row are called by 
various names to distinguish them, but 


VOWEL SOUNDS 


(ele) OO oO--¢€ 
wt on 
piss 
ee seilivioes a—e 
~e al 


ay 


aw ane 
au 

o(r) 

ae 
ba 
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the term “round vowels” is the most sug- 
gestive. The lips are approximated in 


different degrees of roundness from a 
I 


tiny little opening in the first vowel, 00, 
to a more elongated or vertical position 


of the mouth, called -o-. OO opens the 


I 
lips a little wider than for 00, and is a 
shortened sound of long 00. The long 


and short sounds are explained to the 
I 2 


deaf by a long and a short line: 00 00. 


O-e is a diphthong. It is a combina- 
tion of a round o sound and a vanish at 
the end, which is more like oo. It is 
often pictured to the deaf in this way: 
O00. On the chart the dash be- 
tween the o and the e signifies that a con- 
sonant belongs there in words, as in 
tone, lone, bone. 

The next sound, aw, stretches the 
mouth vertically, and -o- is the shortened 
form of aw. The English language is 
the most inconsistent thing on earth. 
You would naturally suppose that the 
short sound of o would be the same 
sound shortened, but short o is obtained 
by shortening aw’: aw -o-. The 


two dashes inclosing short o (-o-) repre- 
sent missing consonants, as in top, rot, 
hot. People differ in regard to this 
sound. Well-educated teachers in the 
public schools sometimes teach this sound 
as though it were pronounced like the 
broad Italian a in father. They say 
“dahl” instead of doll. This has become 
so common in America that the Standard 
dictionary calls this the “American” way 
instead of the English. Doctor Bell 
classes it as an Irish provincialism. 

The vowels in the second row have a 
more technical name, but to me they are 
smiling vowels. The corners of the 
mouth are drawn back and the teeth are 
close together in ee. Short i (-i-) is an- 
other inconsistency. It is the shortened 
sound of long e. It may be develoned 
thus: ee -i-. When the dashes 


are filled in on each side of the i, such 
words as pig, dip, lip result. 

A-e is a diphthong, being composed in 
its first part of a sound similar to short 
a, and in the second part it has a glide 
sound similar to long ¢. It is found in 
ate, came, blame. 
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-E- (short e) is a shortened sound of 
long a, and is found in met, let, set. 

In short a (-a-) there is a depression 
in the front of the tongue. This depres- 
sion is a little lower than in short e, and 
the two sounds differ only by a degree of 
difference. The teeth are a little wider 
apart for short a than they are for short 
e. This vowel is found in cat, sat, tap. 
The three short sounds in this row may 
be contrasted to show the difference in 


opening the mouth, thus: -t- -e- -a-. 


In the third row of vowels the tongue 
lies flat in the mouth, with the tip of the 
tongue touching the edge of the lower 
teeth. In a(r) the teeth are opened 
about a finger’s width. Short u (-u-) is 
the shortened sound of a (r), and may 
be shown in this way: a(r) 


-U-. 


Ur has the same position of the tongue 
as for a(r), but the teeth are nearly 
closed. The sound of a(r) is found in 
words like father, arm, chart. Final r is 
not taught to deaf children. They glide 
into it. In fact, final r is called a glide. 
Short u (-u-) is found in cut, tub, mud. 
Ur is found in fur, absurd, curd. 

The lowest row of sounds on the vowel 
chart are the diphthongs, or combination 
vowels. They do not have the full value 
of two vowels, but one part of each 
diphthong is a glide. They may be shown 
in this way: 


a-¢e = -d- ee 
5 ee 
i-e==. AR ee 
i a 
o-e = O=—=——- 00 
ou=: AR 00 
Meg age 
oi=: AW ee 
3. ON a 
u-e = ee OO 
Wea 


The smaller letters on the vowel chart 
under those in larger type are secondary 
spellings of the sounds undere which they 
appear. Look at a-e. Instead of teach- 

a 


ay 






















ing the child a stupid rule, that a followed 
by i or y has the same sound as long a 
(a-e), he knows this is true by seeing it 
so placed on the chart. A little deaf child 
for many years after he goes to school 
would not have language to understand 
such a rule, but he can easily absorb the 
principle through his eye. By building 
up the charts, little by little, he is able to 
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write them from memory at the close of 
the first year in school, and this is the 
foundation and framework for his speech 
training all through his school years. 
To be sure that the explanations are 
clear, the charts are written illustrating 
each sound and its secondary spellings in 
words containing each, as follows: 


CONSONANT SOUNDS, IN WORDS 


law raw 


yeast 


(quack) 


VOWEL SOUNDS, IN WORDS 


harm 
when war 
pork ball mop 
tub doll new 
kept 
pick glove bang 
( car 
<~ coat 
| cup 
foot vat 
nymph 
I 2 2 
think this 
: . 
SIX buzz 
I 2 
cent cousin 
city (box) 
cymbal 
sharp asure 
chap jug 
match G yp 
gentle 
2 
Madge 
I 2 
broom book slope 
rule coat 
threw potato 


snow 


straw top 
caught 
horse 























en eel ee i ee ee ee es 
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bee bit pale 
me tale 
F pay 
meat 
eve 
carp 
sale tile hole 
mail high boat 
pay my no 
blow 
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mat map 
penny 
2 
bread 
3 
cut furl . 
banana fern 
collar girl 
color 
butter-timbre 
fair 
out oil mule 
t bo ew 
cow y P 


A PROGRAM FOR LIP-READING CLASSES 


“A Reception in Honor of Father Time” 


BY LOUISE T. KLINE 


HE class was told that, although 

they did not know it, they had all 
been invited to a reception in honor of 
Father Time, because old Father Time 
leaves us on New Year’s Eve. 

Then I talked for a few minutes on 
the importance of time, saying that time 
had a very important place in man’s life; 
that time regulated our work, play, and 
sleep; that time was valuable and in- 
fluenced affairs much more than we real- 
ize, etc. I concluded by saying that we 
were having this reception because of all 
these things. 


First Part—“GREETINGS TO FATHER 
TIME” 


The class was asked what the guests 
first do when they enter the reception 
room. Several answers were given, but 
the one wanted is that the guests meet 
the guest of honor and greet him. The 





General directions: With a ¢olored crayon 
print the above title in large letters on a good 
sized piece of paper (or on the blackboard) 
and pin it up in front of the class. Similarly, 


print the titles of the four parts of the recep- 
tion, and, as each is introduced to the class, 
pin the title to the bottom of the preceding 
paper. 





class was then told that they were sup- 
posed to be meeting old Father Time, and 
each member of the class was to think of 
some simple sentence describing time 
(give one or two examples, such as “Time 
is precious,” “Time waits for no man’’). 
Each member of the class gives his greet- 
ing, in Father Time’s honor, to the class. 


Seconp Partr—“Tue Gursts TALK” 


I asked the class what is usually done 
at a reception after meeting the guest of 
honor. Why, the guests usually talk 
among themselves. So the class was told 
they were to talk for a while. For this, 
written questions about time, such as 
“What time do you get up on wash-day ?” 
“When is the best time for a man to pro- 
pose?” were passed to every other class 
member. Those who had questions simul- 
taneously put their questions to their 
neighbors having none, who had to an- 
swer. Then each one who had no ques- 
tion had to tell the class the question 
which was asked them, following which 
the one who had asked the question told 
the class the answer he had received. 
This proves very amusing if the ques- 
tions are “spicy.” 

















Tuirp Part—“THE ENTERTAINMENT 
BY THE MonrTuHs” 


b] 


ist Act—“March of the Flowers.’ 
2d Act——“Display of the Weather.” 
3d Act—“Dance of the Birthstones.” 


I informed the class that the entertain- 
ment in honor of Father Time was to be 
a musical play of three acts, but that they 
would have to use their imagination 
somewhat. (The names of the acts were 
printed on the paper pinned up in front 
of class. ) 

For the “March of the Flowers” I 
asked, rapidly, of the different class 
members, questions on flowers belonging 
to the respective months, such as: “What 
flower blooms in November?” ‘What is 
the flower for the month of May?” until 
all the months were taken. 

For the “Display of the Weather,” I 
asked questions as with the flowers, such 
as: “What kind of weather do we have 
in April?” “In what month do we have 
much snow ?” ete. 

Similarly, for the “Dance of the Birth- 
stones,” I asked: “For what month is the 
opal the birthstone?” “What is_ the 
birthstone of February ?” etc. 

Following is a list of the flowers and 
birthstones of the months: 

January—Snowdrop. Garnet. 

February—Primrose. Amethyst. 

March—Windflower. Bloodstone. 

April—Violet. Diamond. 

May—Hawthorn. Emerald. 

June—Rose. Moonstone. 

July—Water-lily. Ruby. 

August—Poppy. Sardonyx. 

September—Aster. Sapphire. 

October—Goldenrod. Opal. 

November—Chrysanthemum. Topaz. 

December—Holly. Turquoise. 


Part Four—“REFRESHMENTS” 


The class was informed that no recep- 
tion was complete without refreshments, 
so “Tidbits of Time” were passed. I 
explained that tidbits were small deli- 
cious morsels, and these were short ex- 
pressions of time written on pieces of 
paper, one or two to each member. Ex- 
amples: “Come on time.” “Don’t waste 
time.” ‘“There’s plenty of time.” These 
were read by each, in turn, to the rest of 
the class. 

Then the reception was over. 
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In planning this program for the class 
it was my endeavor to furnish practise 
in the several valuable phases of lip- 
reading practise work; there is the so- 
called lecture work, in the talk by the 
teacher at the beginning of the reception ; 
there is question work and answers in 
parts 2 and 3; there is the important 
practise of reading others’ lips, especially 
in parts I, 2, and 4. Besides, it was 
planned to give interest to the slower 
pupils as well as the faster, for parts 3 
and 4 especially are easy, since the birth- 
stones and flowers of the months and 
the common expressions of time are fa- 
miliar to all. 

And it seems to me that nowhere else, 
hardly, is there such an opportunity for 
the teacher to give her pupils the vary- 
ing practise in all these important phases 
of lip-reading practise as in the class- 
work, and for this reason every well- 
planned and thought-out class program 
will more than repay the teacher for her 
time and effort, not only in satisfaction 
to herself, but in interest and practical 
results for the pupils. 





SEGREGATING ORAL PUPILS 


We hope also to secure a new building 
in which the beginning deaf may be 
taught orally. Here they will eat, sleep, 
be taught, and play. They will be en- 
tirely separate from the older deaf, who 
use the conventional signs, and, therefore, 
will learn to speak and read the lips much 
more readily than if they were mingling 
with the other pupils. Besides, it will be 
much better for the little folk, who will 
make up this department, to be out of 
communication with the others, since 
their conversation has so little of value 
and often something of harm in it for 
young children. The building can be 
built so that the present plants can light, 
heat, and take care of the laundry for 
this new building at a very little addi- 
tional cost. And since it will be but a 
short time until we will need more build- 
ings for the deaf, it would not be an ex- 
travagance such as it might appear at 
first, though; moreover, the blind can 
then be taken care of more comfortably 
after this change.—Editorial in the Rocky 
Mountain Leader, published at the School 
for the Deaf, Boulder, Mont. 


= emnet oa pace ie a nacre ttn dat Naa ah eI BTN E BERTIE ti oc i woe 











THE BABBLING METHOD 
A®Systemfof Syllable Drills for the Natural Development of Speech 
BY JOSEPHINE AVONDINO 
(Continued from January) 
fo-e fo-e fo-e bi-e bi-e bi-e 
po-e po-e po-e di-e di-e di-e 
to-e to-e to-e 
ko-e ko-e ko-e ba(r) ba(r) ba(r) 
so-e s0-e so-e a “td il 
mo-e mo-e mo-e bee hseng “i 
no-e no-e no-e aod baad ce 
bo-e bo-e bo-e ba(r) ba(r) ba(r) bu- 
do-e do-e do-e baw baw baw bo- 
go-e go-e go-e r : 2 
lo-e lo-e lo-e boo boo boo boo 
sho-e sho-e sho-e bee bee bee bi- 
Fo-€ FO-€ aaa da(r) da(r) da(r) 
—at —at -at daw daw daw 
fat fat fat doo doo doo 
pat pat pat dee dee dee 
kat kat kat d 
sat sat sat a a a 
mat mat mat i 
nat nat nat doo doo doo doo 
rat rat rat dee dee dee di- 
—ak —ak —ak ga(r) ga(r) ga(r) 
fak fak fak gaw gaw gaw 
pak pak pak goo goo goo 
tak tak tak gee gee gee 
k k k 
ron — mes ga(r)  ga(r) = ga(r) gu 
gaw gaw gaw go- 
ae a ao 
pas pas pas Bee ~~ nate ait 
mas mas mas —al —al ~al 
las las las fal fal fal 
sas sas sas pal pal pal 
kas kas kas tal tal tal 
has has has kal kal kal 
sal sal sal 
fi-e fi-e fi-e mal mal mal 
pte pi-e Sed shal shal shal 
ti-e ti-e ti-e 
ki iki rh ral ral ral 
_ “ie “eu hal hal hal 
si-e si-e si-e 
mi-e mi-e mi-e ife ife ife 
ni-e ni-e ni-e pife pife pife 
shi-e shi-e shi-e tife tife tife 
ri-e ri-e ri-e mife mife mife 
li-e li-e li-e nife nife nife 
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life life life pile pile pile 1 
wife wife wife tile tile tile 
ins ios ts _ = 
} I ] rile rile rile 
ee 6 a8 mile mile mile 
) . shile shile shile i 
mipe mipe mipe 
ripe ripe ripe ope ope ope ; 
pipe pipe pipe fope fope fope I 
‘ ; ; pope pope pope 
te — m5 tope tope tope 
se fise fise he k 
; , pe ope kope 
or sope sope sope 
tise tise tise hope hope hope 
kise kise kise mes 
: . . pe rope rope 
onae pee pe mope mope mope 
lise lise lise lope lope lope 
rise rise rise ome ome ome 
ime ime ime er — toms 
: . e ome 
fime fime fime tome inaee cals 
sume mines Sune kome kome kome 
lime lime lime home home home 
time time time rome rome rome 
kime kime kime dome dome dome 
rime rime rime 
dime dime dime oath oath oath 
ae ee aad foath foath foath 
se fine fae soath soath soath 
pine pine pine one one one 
tine tine tine fone fone fone 
kine kine kine pone pone pone 
rine rine rine tone tone tone 
shine shine shine kone kone kone 
hine hine hine sone sone sone 
mine mine mine bone bone bone 
line line line shone shone shone 
nine nine nine mone mone mone 
whar whar whar hone hone hone 
wharf wharf wharf ose ose ose 
warch warch warch fose fose fose 
farch farch farch "ni 8 a 
— = po | a 
tarch tarch tarch 
karch karch karch — — — 
hose hose hose 
rite rite rite nose nose nose 
fite fite fite mose mose mose 
lite lite lite . lose lose lose 
kite kite kite f 
mite mite mite fa-e ahi fa-e 
nite nite nite eae age a9 
bite bite bite rei nid a8 
ile ile ile sa-e sa-e sa-e 
file file file ma-e ma-e ma-e 
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na-e 
wa-e 
ra-e 
ba-e 
da-e 
ga-e 
sha-e 
la-e 
ha-e 


afe 
fafe 
pafe 
tafe 
safe 
kafe 
mafe 
nafe 
rafe 


ape 
fape 
tape 
kape 
shape 
nape 
pape 
ate 
fate 
pate 
kate 
mate 
late 
hate 
rate 


ame 
fame 
tame 
kame 
name 
same 
shame 
lame 


ane 
fane 
pane 
kane 
sane 
rane 


ale 
fale 
pale 
tale 
nale 
male 


na-e 
wa-e 
ra-e 
ba-e 
da-e 
ga-e 
sha-e 
la-e 
ha-e 


afe 
fafe 
pafe 
tafe 
safe 
kafe 
mafe 
nafe 
rafe 


ape 
fape 
tape 
kape 
shape 
nape 
pape 


ate 
fate 
pate 
kate 
mate 
late 
hate 
rate 


ame 
fame 
tame 
kame 
name 
same 
shame 
lame 


ane 
fane 
pane 
kane 
sane 
rane 


ale 
fale 
pale 
tale 
nale 
male 
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na-e 
wa-e 
ra-e 
ba-e 
da-e 
ga-e 
sha-e 
la-é. 
ha-e 


afe 
fafe 
pafe 
tafe 
safe 
kafe 
mafe 
nafe 
rafe 


ape 
fape 
tape 
kape 
shape 
nape 
pape 


ate 
fate 
pate 
kate 
mate 
late 
hate 
rate 


ame 
fame 
tame 
kame 
name 
same 


shame 


lame 


ane 
fane 
pane 
kane 
sane 
rane 


ale 
fale 
pale 
tale 
nale 
male 


hale 
rale 
kale 
bale 
gale 


ake 
fake 
pake 
take 
sake 
kake 
shake 
nake 
rake 
lake 


—atch 
fatch 
patch 
katch 
match 
latch 


oy 
foy 
boy 
toy 
koy 
roy 
moy 
loy 
hoy 
oif 
oith 
ois 
oim 
oin 
oil 


Nore.—The 
are preparatory to developing long « 
combinations with final consonants. 


ya(r)f 
yawf 
yoof 


ya(r)p 
yawp , 
yoop 


yart 
yawt 
yoot 
ya(r)k 
yawk 
yook 


hale 
rale 
kale 
bale 
gale 


ake 
fake 
pake 
take 
sake 
kake 
shake 
nake 
rake 
lake 


—atch 
fatch 
patch 
katch 
match 
latch 


oy 
foy 
boy 
toy 
koy 
roy 
moy 
loy 
hoy 
oif 
oith 
ois 
oim 
oin 
oil 





hale 
rale 
kale 
bale 
gale 


ake 
fake 
pake 
take 
sake 
kake 
shake 
nake 
rake 
lake 


—atch 
fatch 
patch 
katch 
match 
latch 


oy 
foy 
boy 
toy 
koy 
roy 
moy 
loy 
hoy 
oif 
oith 
ois 
oim 
oin 
oil 


following combinations 


ya(r)f 
yawf 
yoof 


ya(r)p 
yawp 
yoop 
yart 
yawt 
yoot 


ya(r)k 
yawk 
yook 


ya(r)f 
yawf 
ufe 


ya(r)p 
yawp 
upe 
yart 


yawt 
ute 


ya(r)k 
yawk 
uke 








ya(r)l 
yawl 
you | 


yawn 


yoon 
fu-e 
pu-e 
tu-e 
mu-e 
nu-e 
ku-e 
fu-e 
pu-e 
hu-e 


of ng first. 
eeng 
teeng 
peeng 
keeng 
seeng 
meeng 
neeng 
arng 
farng 
parng 
sarng 
sheeng 
reeng 
heeng 


eeng 
feeng 
peeng 
keeng 
seeng 
meeng 
neeng 
sheeng 
reeng 
heeng 


ya(r)n 


ya(r)l 
yawl 
yool 
ya(r)n « 
yawn ‘yw 
* ‘yoonk 

fu-e 

pu-e 

tu-e 

mu-e 

nu-e 

ku-e 

fu-e 

pu-e 

hu-e 


eeng 
feeng 
peeng 
keeng 
seeng 
meeng 
neeng 


arg 
farng 
parng 
sarng 


sheeng 
reeng «=. 
heeng .s 


eeng eenz 

feeng feeng 
peeng * peeng 
keeng».  keeng 
seeng »~ séeng 
meeng™ meeng 
neeng neeng 
sheeng sheeng 
reeng reeng 
heeng heeng 


Also developing from other 
tions of short 1. 


if if 
ip ip 
it it 
is is 
im im 
in in 
ith ith 


ing ing 
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ya(r)l 
yawl 
ule 
ya(r)n 
yawn 


* une j 
e 


fu-e 
pu-e 
tu-e 
mu-e 
nu-e 
ku-e 
fu-e 
pu-e 
hu-e 


Notr.—Develop the outer formation 


eeng 
feeng 
peeng 
keeng 
seeng 
meeng 
neeng 
arng 
farng 
parng 
sarng 
sheeng 
reeng 
heeng 


Notre.—Developing: f réméieeng : 


-ing 
—fing 
—ping 
—king 
-sing 
—ming 
—ning 
—shing 
—ring 
—hing 


combina- 


if 
ip 
it 
is 
im 
in 
ith 


ing 
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sharng sharng sharng 
marng marng marng 
narng, narng narng 
rarng? rarng rarng 

Develop ung from arng. 
arng arng arng —ung 
' farng farng farng —fung 
“papn parng parng -pung 
« ‘, tarng tarng —tung 
sate: sarng sarng -—sung 
marng marng marmg -—mung 
narng narng narng —nung 
harng harng harng —hung 
rarng rarng rarng —rung 
awng awng awng 
fawng fawng fawng 
pawng pawng pawng 
tawng tawng tawng 
sawng sawng sawng 
rawng rawng rawng 


Nore.—It is impossible to arrange the 
combinations as they should be de- 
veloped. There are some combinations 
with ng that should be developed before 
some of the combinations in drills pre- 
ceding the “ng” drills. 


LIP-READING VERSUS SPEECH- 
READING 


» “Why do I prefer the term lip-reading 
to speech-reading? Because speech-read- 
ing precedes the teaching of speech to 
deaf children;"and I wish to get as far 
away as ‘possible from any: connection 
with those who are,glassed as ‘deaf and 
dumb” or as ‘deaf miités:’ |Never do I 
réfer to my, students as ‘deaf,’ and I 
rare'y’ use the® word deafcin conversing 
with others. My friends are all hard of 
hearing, are all past 21, all have an ex- 
cellent command of . language, all have 
used speech freely since infancy, and all 
find their social enjoyments among hear- 





a ea 


ing and speaking people. 


Hence I do not 


blame them for resenting the slightest al- 
lusion to the possibility of there being any 
connection between them and those who 
were taught by ‘the deaf-method.’ Down 
in our State school the deaf children are 
admittedly poor speech-readers, because 
they never practise speech-reading out- 
side of the class-room. Hence you can- 
not blame people for calling the speech- 
reading pupils ‘dummies.’ ” 
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Major BEN CLARK GILE, M. D. 


Major Ben Clark Gile, M. D., well known to our readers through his many articles in 
Tue Voira Review, has been released from active military service and has returned to Phila- 
delphia and reopened his office at 1627 Walnut Street. He was in charge of the Air Service 
Physical Examining Unit, University of Pennsylvania, from May, 1917, to March, 1918. Dur- 
ing this period he instructed medical officers and examined the nose, throat, and ears of some 
2,000 air pilots. From April to August, 1918, he was in charge of the nose, throat, and ear 
department of the Air Service Hospital, Garden City, L. I, N. Y. From August, 1918, to 
January, 1919, Major Gile was in command of the Air Service Hospital, Fort Worth, Texas. 
He also served as laryngologist and as president of general courts-martial. 











WHERE TRAINED TEACHERS ARE 
NOT AVAILABLE 


BY SARAH FULLER 


(Continued from December) 


SPEECH-READING: A GUIDE FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION 





CONSONANT COMBINATIONS AS INITIAL ELEMENTS IN ENGLISH WORDS FOR 


PRACTISE WITH MIRROR 


cl and gi have almost the same appearance in speech. 


English words resulting from the above double consonants with other elements : 


clew clap clad clock 

claw clip clod cluck clause clash gloom 
clay club clean clog clays clutch gleam 
cloy climb clown clang cliques glue gloam 
clef clime clan cling cloaks glee glum 
cliff clam clique clung clacks glow gloat 
cleave claim cloak close clerks glare glut 
clove cleat clack class clicks glebe glued 
cloth clot clerk close clocks globe glide 
clothe cloud click claws clucks ghb glowed 


sl—English words resulting from s/ as an initial element: 


slew slay sleep slam slate sloyd slang 
slough sleeve slope slim slot slain sling 
sly Slav slap slum slide sleek slung 
slow slave slip sleet slurred slack sluice 
sloe sleuth slop slight sled slick slice 
slaw sloth slab slat slid slake slurs 
slur sloop slime slit slayed slag slakes 


sm.—English words resulting from sm as an initial element. 


smith smile smell smite smut smack smacks 
smooth small smart smote smoke smokes smash 


sp.—English words resulting from sp as an initial element: 


spar spoil spot spade spurn spike spice 
spy sperm sparred spared spin spoke space 
spur spout speed spoon Spain speck spars 
spare spite spied spine spun spake spies 
spool spat spurred span spark sparse spurs 
spell spit sped spawn speak spouse sparks 


st-—English words resulting from st as an initial element. 


star starve still steam staid stun stag 
sty stove stale storm stayed stark sting 
stir stave stoop stem stared stack stung 
stay stool steep stout stud stick stars 
stair steel step state stood stake stys 
staff style stop stewed stone steak stirs 
stiff stole stab starred stern stock stays 
stuff stall stub steed stain stuck ___ stairs 


sn.—English words resulting from sm as an initial element: 


snow snuff snipe snub snowed snag sneeze 
snare snarl snap snout sneak snug snows 
sniff snail snip snort snake snooze sneaks 
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glad 
glade 
glared 
glean 
glen 
glass 
glues 
glaze 
glares 


slash 
slosh 
slush 
slouch 
sledge 


smirch 
smudge 


speaks 
spikes 
spokes 
specks 
speech 


stares 
stocks 
starch 
stitch 
stage 


snakes 
snatch 
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sc and sk have the same formation and the same appearance in speech. 


English words resulting from sc and sk as initial elements: 


scar 
ski 
skow 
sky 
scarf 


skiff skill scope skim skate 
scoff scale skip scum Scot 
scathe skull scup scout scarred 
school scoop scab skirt skid 
scowl scarp scheme skit scared 


sw.—English words resulting from sw as an initial element: 


sway 
swear 
swerve 


swath swell swam sweet sward 
swathe swap swarm sweat swayed 
swirl swab swim Swede swoon 


spl—English words resulting from sp/ as an initial element: 


splay 


spleen splice split splotch splash 


spr.—English words resulting from spr as an initial element : 


spree 
spry 


sprig 
sprat 


sprit 
spread 


sprite 
sprout 


spray 
sprawl 


sprang 
spring 


str.—English words resulting from str as an initial element: 


strew 
straw 
stray 
strife 


strive stream strut streak strong 
strove street stride strike string 
strap strait strode stroke strung 
strip straight strayed struck stress 


scr.—English words resulting from scr as an initial element: 


screw 
scroll 


screwed 
screed 


scribe 
scrub 


scream 
scrim 


scrawl 
scrap 


scrip 
scrape 


sq-—English words resulting from sq as an initial element: 


squaw 
square 


é squared 
squeal squill squirm squid squeak 
squall squib squat squad squawk 


shr.—English words resulting from shr as an initial element: 


shrew 
shrive 


shrub 
shrewd 


shrove shroud shred shrine 


shrill 


scare 
scud skies - 
scan scorch 
scorn sketch 
skin Scotch 
skein scourge 
swine Swiss 
swain sways 
swan swears 
swing switch 
splurge 
sprung spruce 
straws 
strays strokes 
streaks stretch 
strikes 
screws 
screen screech 
scrag scratch 
squeeze squeaks 
squaws squawks 
squares squash 
shriek shrug 


The differences in the appearance of the following double consonant combinations are to 
the eye so slight that only close study reveals them. The learner will, while reading the Eng- 
lish words formed with these double consonants as initial or final elements, see and feel that 
differences exist. 


pr and br.—English words resulting from pr and br as initial elements : 


prow prim pride prick preys 

brow brim bride brick braise 
prey prude prayed prig pricks 
bray brood brayed brig bricks 


prigs 
brigs 
preach 
breach 


tr and dr.—English words resulting from tr and dr as initial elements: 


true 
drew 
try 
dry 





tray trill trip trout tread 
dray drill drip drought dread 
trawl troop tram tried train 
drawl droop dram dried drain 


tries 

dries 

trays trudge 
drays drudge 
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cr and gr.—English words resulting from cr and gr as initial elements: 


crew crave crape crime 
grew grave grape grime 
crow croup crab cram 

grow group grab gram 


nt and nd.—Englisl words resulting from nt and nd as final elements: 


tent 
tend 


meant 
mend 


bent 


pent 
bend 


penned 


lt and 1Id—English words resulting from /t and /d as final elements: 


fault bolt built tilt 
vault bold build tilled 
felt belt moult dolt 
felled belled mould doled 


crate creed creek crows 
grate greed Greek grows 
great crane crease craze 
grain grease graze 
rent wend 
sent lent rend spent 
send lend went spend 
gilt 
knelt cult guilt welt 
knelled culled guild welled 
colt kilt halt wilt 
cold killed hauled willed 





THE ADAPTATION OF PRACTISE EXERCISES FOR 
LIP-READERS 


BY LENA MCKERRAL AND WILTON H. MCKERRAL 


(Continued from January) 


. VII introduces r following 
the vowel. The movement for this 
sound varies to coalesce with the various 
vowels and also according to local usages 
of speech in different parts of the coun- 
try. The definitions given in most lip- 
reading manuals apply to the Eastern 
States, where they were written. In the 
West and Middle West the movement 
for r following the vowel is often more 
pronounced than that for r before the 
vowel and is distinguished by the tightly 
drawn corners of the mouth, which also 
brings the lower lip slightly forward and 
makes the rounding of the lips broader 
than for r before the vowel. In many 
faces one corner of the mouth is more 
drawn than the other. The movement is 
most pronounced in the single sound 
variously indicated by er (as in fern), ir 
(as in bird), and wr (as in burn). In 
general, the drawing of the corners is 
greatest where the mouth opening for the 
vowel is narrow and least where the 
mouth opening is wide. R following the 
long Italian a (ah) and broad o (aw) 
gives a movement so slight as to be 
scarcely noticeable. Such words (far, 
farm, for, form, harp, etc.) have been 





used freely in the earlier exercises and 
so require no special attention in this. 

The syllables of the Miiller-Walle 
method used in previous lessons can be 
used to advantage in this in word-build- 
ing to introduce the exercise. Only syl- 
lables which build into words should be 
used. 


EXAMPLES 


fee—fear 

fo—four 

mo—more 

fi—fire 

sho—shore 

shou—shower 

fa—favor 

ro—roar 

VOCABULARY 
where there their 
pier more ever 
hour our sure 
fair fare fore 
hear here for 
fur bear bare 
car fire poor 
other another better 
ferry harbor service 
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higher hire share 
shower either weather 
summer winter severe 
flower early rare 
brother soldier father 


Words pronounced separately should 
not be given pupils as practise. A lip- 
reader’s aim is to understand conversa- 
tion, to grasp idea. Use the words in 
simple sentences which convey thought. 


Lesson VII, Part I, Primary 


Where is the boy? 

Where is the farmer boy? 

The boy is at the seashore. 

Will you go with me to the seashore? 

We will go out on the pier and fish. 

I saw a fish. 

Are you sure? 

I see three more fish. 

Are you fond of fish? 

What kind of fish do you prefer? 

Will you fry the fish? 

I will fry the fish if you will make the 
coffee. 

Will this be enough fish for four 
people ? 

Miss , will you please pour the 
coffee (supply the pupil’s name) ? 

How is the coffee? 

The coffee is very poor. 

The coffee is too weak. 

Throw the coffee out; I will make 
some more. 

Shall we go home on the car? 

Have you car fare with you? 

How much is the car fare? 

I will pay the fare. 

I have enough to pay the fare for all 
four people. 

How far is it to the car? 

Can you walk that far? 

Are you warm enough? 

Did you wear your shawl? 

No; I wore my fur. 

Where did you buy your fur? 

This fur came from the North. 

This fur came from Alaska. 
What kind of fur is this? 
I think it is polar bear. 
Did you ever see a polar bear? 
Yes; at the show. 
I saw an old bear and two small cubs. 
I saw the large bear myself. 
Where did you see the cubs? 
They were in a pool of water. 
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They were swimming in a pool of 
water. 
How far did they swim? 
All around the pool. 
Did you go home on the car? 
How far is it from here to Vancouver? 
We will go to Vancouver on the boat. 
When shall we go? 
We will go in half an hour. 
From which pier do we go? 
Our boat will be at pier 4. 
Be sure to be there on time. 
Be sure to be there in half an hour.. 
Will there be room for all those people 
on the boat? 
Do you hear the bell? 
Do you hear the whistle? 
All aboard! 
The boat moves away from the pier. 
See the waves wash the shore. 
The waves are very high this morning. 
The sea is very rough. 
The waves rock the boat. 
Do you feel the boat roll? 
Are we almost there? 
Yes; here comes the purser of the boat. 
Fares, please! 
Will you go with me to the show? 
Will you go with me to the fair? 
We will see a horse-race at the fair. 
Did you see my flowers at the fair? 
What did you see? 
I saw a boy walk the rope in his bare 
feet. 
I saw a-small bear at the fair. 
The bear was in a room by himself. 
The bear was asleep. 
Did you hear him snore? 
The bear refused to walk the rope. 
The bear was afraid the rope would 
break. 
Do you hear the fire-bell ? 
The house is on fire. 
The room is full of blue smoke. 
Do you see the fire on the roof of the 
house ? 
Will the firemen put the fire out? 
There is plenty of water to put the fire 
out, but the firemen are so slow. 
The rain will put the fire out. 
Do you hear the boy laugh? 
Where is the boy? 
Is this your boy? 
Have you more than one boy? 
There are four boys in our family. 
Where is your home? 
Have you lived there before? 
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Yes; we go there every summer. 
Father has very poor health. 
We prefer to live near the seashore. 


Primary, Part 2 


Will you go with me for a walk? 

Will you go shopping with me? 

I will call for you in half an hour. 

Shall we ride or do you prefer to walk? 

How far is it down town? 

Oh, my! That’s too far for us to walk. 

We will go on the car. 

Do you know which car to take? 

Is this our car? 

No; there will be another car soon. 

The car is half an hour late. 

The service is very poor. 

We will get off the car at the wharf. 

We will cross the harbor on the ferry- 
boat. 

The ferry-boat will leave the pier in 
half an hour. 

Do you hear the whistle? 

All aboard! 

Shall we go’ above or do you prefer to 
remain below? 

If we go above we will have a view of 
the harbor. 

There are other boats in the harbor. 

The barge moves slowly. 

The barge has a heavy load of coal. 

The ferry-boat will pass the barge. 

The small boat will tow the barge to 
the wharf. 

There are many ships in the harbor 
this morning. 

The ships come into the harbor from 
the ocean. 

Have you ever crossed the Pacific 
Ocean ? 

Sometimes it is very cold on the water. 

Are you warm enough? 

The weather is very cold. 

I think you had better wear your over- 
coat. 

My overcoat has a large fur collar. 

Will you help the farmer gather the 
apples ? | 

The apples are all gathered. 

The boughs of the apple tree are bare. 

The leaves have all fallen from the 
tree. 

The leaves wither and fall to the 
ground. 

The wind blew the leaves across the 
orchard. 
Are you fond of apple pie? 
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Will you have a piece of blueberry pie? 

I think you had better have some. 

You may not have another chance. 

Berries are very scarce this fall. 

It may be a long time before we have 
another blueberry pie. 

The berries have a nice flavor. 


Intermediate 


Have you a fireplace in your room? 

Do you burn wood in the fireplace? 

Do you hire the boy to carry the wood? 

Are you warm enough without a fire? 

The fire went out about an hour ago. 

The wood is very poor. 

What kind of wood do you burn in the 
fireplace ? 

We prefer hard wood. 

This is drift-wood we found on the 
beach. 

How far is it to the seashore? 

Have you been to the seashore this 
summer ? 

Yes; I was, there before you came 
home. 

I was there for a month or more. 

Did you come home on the car? 

Whom did you see on the car? 

The boys have all gone to the war. 

Have you heard from your brother 
Peter since he went to France? 

Is Peter older than Robert? 

How old was Peter when he went to 
the war? 

Peter was the youngest boy in his regi- 
ment. 

Did you see the soldiers march? 

The soldiers march to the fife and 
drum. 

Three cheers for our brave soldier 
boys! 

The boys write cheerful letters home. 

Will you please pour the coffee? 

Will you share the coffee with me? 

Please may I have some more? 

I am very thirsty. 

Are you fond of beer? 

Which do you prefer, beer or wine? 

Do you ever drink port wine? 

The wine has a mild flavor. 

Beer has a very bitter taste. 

I never drink either beer or wine. 

I think we had better go home before 
the shower. 

The warm weather is about over. 

Summer is almost gone. 

The water in the river is very low. 
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The river runs through the farm. 

They will shear the sheep at the farm 
tomorrow. 

The sheep broke out of the pasture. 

Sheep are so much bother. 

When the sheep broke out of the pas- 
ture father sold them to the butcher. 

Did you hear the boy swear at Rover? 

The boy swore at the dog. 

Rover drove the cows to the pasture. 

Did you see the fly on the window? 

I saw the spider catch the fly. 

The spider spun a web across the win- 
dow. ; 
I wonder if the spider saw the fly be- 
fore he spun the web. 

There! I saw the spider catch another 
fly. 

Do you think I had better remove the 
web from the window? 

The window faces the south. 

The birds have all gone south for the 
winter. 

Do you know the names of all the 
birds ? 

I saw a robin redbreast this morning. 

The robin says, “Cheer up! Cheer up!” 

Do you recognize the birds ‘by their 
songs ? 

Are you fond of flowers and birds? 

This is a very rare flower. 

It blooms very early. 

Sometimes the flowers are very large 
and beautiful. 

Where did you find the flowers? 

We found them in the swamp. 

How is your mother? 

Mother has a very lame shoulder. 

The work was too heavy for her. 

We will hire some one to help with the 
work. 

The warm weather was too much for 
mother. 

Which do you prefer, winter or sum- 
mer? 

The weather has been very cold this 
month. 

The winter is very severe. 

How would you like to live in the Far 
North? 

The farther north the colder the 
weather. 

The cold weather makes me shiver. 

The cold weather makes my teeth 
chatter. 
How far is it from here to Vancouver? 



























Some of the boys. from Vancouver 
served in the war. 

The war is over and the soldiers are 
coming home. 

Shall we go down to the wharf and see 
the troopship come in? 

There was a large crowd of people at 
the pier to welcome the soldiers home. 

Do you think we will ever have an- 
other war? 

Did you hear the rooster crow? 

After the shower was over the rooster 
ruffled his feathers and crowed. 

The flowers were much refreshed by 
the shower. ; 

The rose is a beautiful flower. 

The air is heavy with the perfume of 
the roses. 

Who is the owner of this beautiful rose 
garden? 

Have you read the book, “The Rose 
Garden Husband’’? 

Who is the author of the book? 

I have another book by the same 
author. 

I wonder what time it is? 

It is almost 4 o’clock. 

It is almost time for father to come 
home. 

When father came home he brought 
me a letter. 

Are you familiar with the handwriting 
on the envelope? 

She tore the letter open and threw the 
pieces on the floor. 


General Practise for Intermediate Grade 


How are you? 

How are they? 

How is the weather? 

The weather is cold. 

The house is cold without a fire. 

The fire is out. 

Please call the boy and tell him to make 
a fire. 

The boy is asleep. Don’t you hear him 
snore? 

Call the boy. 

Tell the boy to get up. 

I did call him. 

I called him several times. 

I called him twice before break fast. 

Call the boy and tell him to get up; it’s 
half-past seven. 
How large is the house ? 
How many rooms? 
Is there a bathroom in the house? 

















Is there a fireplace? 

Yes; there is both a fireplace and a 
bathroom. 

This is a beautiful place for a house. 

Which do you prefer, a house or a 
bungalow ? 

Do you remember my mother ? 

Please tell me about her. 

Your mother’s name was Ruth. 

She was small; not as tall as I am. 


SUBJECT: PAPER 


(Show pupil the subject) 


Did you read the paper? 

Which page of the paper do you read 
first ? 

How many pages has the paper? 

Who is the editor of the paper? 

How much do you pay for the evening 
paper? 

Which do you prefer, the morning or 
the evening paper? 
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I have no time to read the morning 
paper. 

Do you know how paper is made? 

Have you ever been in a paper mill? 

Will you please buy some letter paper ? 

What kind of paper shall I buy for 
your room? 

What kind of paper do you prefer? 

Will you select the paper yourself ? 

How many rolls of paper will be re- 
quired to cover the walls of the room? 

How much paper is there in a roll? 

The wall paper has a very pretty 
border. 

Do you 
flowers? 

The book has a paper cover. 

The roof of the house is covered with 
tar paper. 

What do you do with your old news- 
papers ? 

Do you save clippings from the news- 
papers? 


know how to make paper 


NORMAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF DEAF CHILDREN 
BY A. J. WINNIE 


(Concluded from January) 


HE course of study given below 

covers in general the required sub- 
jects of the regular normal course for 
primary and grammar grade teachers of 
hearing children, the special subjects per- 
taining to teaching the deaf, and several 
electives, besides practise teaching with 
both hearing and deaf children. 


COURSE OF STUDY 
FIRST YEAR 
anne iene DgaMey wiikey Le! PLA ae Ee ey = 5 
Civics and Sociolomy... soc i... cle ecisive 5 
Drawing, ificluding blackboard drawing.. 10 
Geography,:or an Elective...........+..+- 5 
ES EEOC SILOS DILL ES 5 
History of the Education of the Deaf.... 5 
American Literature .... 0.6.0. ssc sees 4 
moenpressive ReaiGine «ooo... sos ccsccees I 
DEMME PUNO 2. cis ceo 5s shoe oss ead ~ dee oo 5 
NN ee oa pe eee bs se eelck bakes semeye aE 5 
ONG os 5.4 ohana oe one Cowk.c owe wre 5 
UC IINNIR eo siss sectors vw <wald scchaye we alee 5 
CUNY RMU ay 5 bcs ino 4 oscins denne se I 
ED | Ee rey errr I 


Raerery MUROOG i's finn obese cdicecuees 2 
Gymnasium 





SECOND YEAR 


American History and Civics............ 5 
PI es 4 on tina dd niente Sz ae 5 
Elements of Speech, Articulation, and 


Lig chins dis tieminnerundiceens 7% 
Observation in Hearing Classes..... 2% 
Observation in Classes of Deaf Children 2% 
CRN i oe aces ce oolks Suda weesues 5 
Physiology for the Deaf................ 74 
Practise Teaching with Hearing Children 7% 
Reading and Language................-- 5 
PE eden: cn sh a we « See dec oae ra eine 2% 
VINO is oss eee deeds arcecens 10 
Playground and Gymnasium Work (3)— 

(1 WS? ik 3 

THIRD YEAR 
Arithmetic for the Deaf....... eee SS 5 
lL neemn 160 Se TIGRE ooo his kes nes 5 


Practise Teaching with Deaf Children... 30 
Psychology and Pedagogy for the Deaf.. 5 


Sattak Bere soi os a eew ces contains 3 
ERNE ee es a are ba ceaes datas ee 15 
Total credits required for graduation, 192. 


Below is given brief descriptions of 
the special subjects in the course of 
study for the department. 
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DRAWING 


Students preparing to teach the deaf 
are given double the amount of work in 
drawing that is given teachers of hearing 
children. Much attention is given to 
blackboard drawing, for the teacher who 
is skillful with her crayon and is able to 
illustrate her work in this manner, will 
find her ability a great asset in teaching 
language to the deaf. 


MUSIC 


A special course in music is given 
students in the department. Much time is 
devoted to the study of rhythm and how 
to develop appreciation of it in the deaf 
child, as a basis for the different phases 
of voice and speech work. 


HISTORY OF THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


The history of the education of the 
deaf is traced from the time when these 
unfortunates were considered incapable 
of being educated and were classed with 
idiots and fools up to the present. The 
development of methods is followed, and 
the lives of leaders in the work are 
studied and compared. Round-table dis- 
cussions are features of the course. The 
students gain much from these discus- 
sions and are impressed with the mis- 
sionary spirit of De l’Epée, Laurent 
Clerc, Gallaudet, and others. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


A detailed study of the organs of 
speech, the ear, and the eye is made. 
Some of the best models obtainable have 
been provided for this study. In addi- 
tion to these models, the eye, ear, and 
larynx of a calf or a sheep are secured 
from a near-by butcher shop. This work 
impresses upon the students the wonder- 
ful construction and delicacy of these or- 
gans and the importance of their proper 
care. They gain that knowledge of the 
mechanism of speech, which is to serve 
as a basis for their work on the elements 
of speech. In addition to this work the 
course covers the study of the nervous 
system, digestion and absorption, circu- 
lation, respiration, and elimination. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY FOR THE DEAF 


In this course the different processes 
of consciousness are studied with refer- 
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ence to the deaf. The importance of de- 
veloping right habits and the formation 
of correct concepts in the deaf is empha- 
sized. In all of the work the omnipres- 
ent question is: “How does this apply to 
the'deaf?” A careful study of the differ- 
ent forms of aphasia is made. The im- 
portance of child study is impressed upon 
the students. The study of the different 
instincts is taken up and emphasis is laid 
upon those which are to be appealed to, 
especially in reaching the deaf child ; such 
as imitation, play, and rhythm. A close 
study of sense training and sense-train- 
ing material is made. The questions of 
discipline and moral training of the deaf 
are discussed. The work of organizing, 
managing, and promoting the work of a 
day school for the deaf is presented. 


ELEMENTS OF SPEECH 


A study of the formation and means of 
development of the phonetic elements is 
made. Elements difficult for the deaf to 
master are indicated and means for over- 
coming these difficulties are suggested. 
Proper breathing exercises are presented 
and students are required to practise 
these in the class. Lip-reading is studied 
and the method of teaching it is pre- 
sented. The causes of stammering and 
other speech defects are studied and 
modes of treatment are suggested. 


ARITHMETIC FOR THE DEAF 


In this course the student is presented 
with the methods of developing the num- 
ber concept in the deaf child. Emphasis 
is laid upon the “Language of Arithme- 
tic,” which must be developed in order 
that the deaf child may understand the 
mathematical statement. The different 
steps taken in the development of the 
fundamental operations in arithmetic are 
discussed and devices for teaching them 
are suggested. A general review of 
arithmetic is taken, and students are re- 
quired to do considerable work on prob- ° 
lems. 


LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF 


This course is designed to acquaint the 
students with the means of developing 
spoken and written language in the deaf 
child. The first steps are fully explained. 
The use of the five-column slate is care- 














fully discussed in connection with the de- 
velopment of the sentence. The making 
of suitable language charts is a feature 
of the work. Composition work, lan- 
guage drill, grammatical forms, and the 
teaching of idioms, all receive due con- 
sideration. 


SOCIAL-CENTER WORK 


All students in. the department for 
Training Teachers of the Deaf are re- 
quired, during their senior year, to give 
one hour a week or its equivalent in so- 
cial activities for the deaf. These activi- 
ties are held outside of regular school 
hours and consist of dancing and playing 
of games, which are under the super- 
vision of the supervisor of practise in 
this department. 


SPECIAL OBSERVATION FOR DEAF 


Students spend one hour a week for 
six weeks in the school for the deaf, 
studying the deaf child and the presenta- 
tion of work by the class teacher. As 
many types of work and classes of chil- 
dren are studied as possible, thus giving 
the student an understanding of the work 
before doing practise. 


PRACTISE TEACHING 


Students are required to teach in a 
school for the deaf half of each day dur- 
ing the whole of their senior year. Plans 
are being considered for the coming year 
to enable students to do some practise 
work in State institutions. In addition 
to practise in a school for the deaf, stu- 
dents are required to teach for nine 
weeks in grades for hearing children. 





THE FORMATION OF A SPEECH 
SENTIMENT 


If, then, we would have a speech senti- 
ment in a combined-system school, we 
must ourselves be enthusiastic and con- 
sistent users of speech whenever possi- 
ble; we must encourage the pupils in the 
use of speech on all occasions and by all 
possible means ; we must lead them to de- 
pend on speech, and we must in some 
way Secure the co-operation of the hear- 
ing teachers and officers in the use of 
speech to all oral pupils. The degree of 
success of oral work in a combined-sys- 
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tem school will depend partly upon how 
well we succeed in doing these things.— 
W. E. Taytor, in the American Annals 
for September, rgot. 
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“To ap SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THEIR EFFORTS TO TEACH SPEECH AND SPEECH+READING.” 

In addition to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech to the deaf, the 
Association now carries on the work of the Volta Bureau in Washington, D. C., an institution 
dealing more generally with the education of the deaf. 

The Association welcomes to its membership all persons who desire to promote the 
teaching of speech and speech-reading. Membership dues, $2.00 a year, with no entrance 
fee. Life membership, $50.00. Persons desiring to become members should send $2.00 to 
the Treasurer, Mr. Boyd Taylor, Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, 
D. C. THe Vota Review is sent to all members. 

Every oral teacher and every parent of a deaf child should find a joy in helping to pro- 
mote the work of the Association. 


The summer meeting in 1920 will be held at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 


The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf 
was founded and endowed by Alexander Graham Bell in 1887. !t was the property of its 
trustee, Alexander Melville Bell, and his successor, Charles J. Bell, from June 27, 1887, until 
1909, when, at the suggestion of its founder, it was presented with other property to the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, an association founded 
and.endowed by Dr. Bell in 1890. 

In furtherance of its primary purpose, the Volta Bureau has printed, or reprinted, and 
freely distributed, in the form of leaflets, pamphlets, or books, several hundred thousand 
contributions to knowledge in the hope that perusal would serve to broaden views concerning 
the deaf. It has published a few books that it sells at cost or less. It maintains a fireproof 
reference library, and is endeavoring to include in its unique collection of literature relating 
to the deaf a copy of every book, periodical, pamphlet, and leaflet relating to any phase of 
deafness and published in any part of the world during any period. 

The Volta Bureau publishes “THe Vorta Review: The Speech and Speech-Reading 
Magazine,” an illustrated monthly periodical. Every number contains much that is service- 
able to all who are striving for better speech; to all who study and practise lip-reading; and 
to all interested in the training and teaching of little deaf children in the home prior to school 
age. 

Whatever efficient work the Volta Bureau and THe Votta Review may do should be 
credited to the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
































THE VOLTA BUREAU 





Publisher, Importer, and Distributor of Educational Works, 1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D, C. 


In ordering books, please add 10 per cent of list price to cover cost of carriage by parcel post or express. 





A. MELVILLE BELL’S BOOKS 
“Blocutionary Manual.” The bce of Elocu- 


tion, with Exercises and Notations.......... $1 


Essays and Postscripts on Blocution........... 
The Fundamentals of Elocution............... 
On the Use of Notations in Elocutionary Teaching 
Address to the Natl. Assn. of Blocutionists .... 
Sermon Reading and Memoriter Delivery........ 
Principles of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds, 
Including Directions and Exercises for the 
Cure of Stammering, and Correction of ~ 
Faults of Articulation. Paper cover, $1.00 
The Science of Speech............. 
CE OF Bis cos dacldodkcceus ¢cn'ne6bs.neba 
Note on Syllabic Consonants............. 

The Faults of Speech: A _ Self-Corrector “and 
Teachers’ Manual. Paper cover, $0.25; cloth. 
Visible Speech: The Science of Universal Alpha- 
betics; or ag melee wry | Physiological Let- 
ters for the Writing of Al Languages - One 


eee eer eeee 


Alphabet. Paper, $1.25; cloth.............. 
Class Primer of English Visible Speech. 
Peplanetor Lecture on Visible Speech : “The Sei- 
ence 0 


niversal pe meg Rhee Sea oan be ees 
Manual of Vocal Physiology and Visible Speech 
Englishe Sichtbare Sprache in Zwolf Lektionen 

(German Edition of English Visible Speech in 

Twelve Lessons)..... 
Pronunzia Inglese Visible Insegnata in Dodici 

Lezioni (Italian Edition of English Visible 

Speech in Twelve Lessons)................. 
PEO, RIMOUONDDE. 6 cv cccscccvecsevedeee 
Line Writing, Vernacular and Orthepic........ 
Line-writing Exercises......... Men ten ee ae aw ain 
er COE Os 66s obscene 0006 <eeesees 
World English : Universal ee daa 
World English, Handbook o 
Popular Shorthand. ......cccccse 
Elliptical and Reporting Steno- “Phonography sae 


The Mechanism of Speech. Illustrated with charts 
and diagrams. Alexander Graham Bell 


eee ee ee | 


ee 


1.20 | Association Review. 


| Tinnitus Aurium (Head Noises). 


MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS 


Visible Speech Charts, 3 for wall (17x 28)..... 
Visible Speech Cards, 12 in set (4x 4)........ 
Visible Speech Cards, 44 larger cards in set. 
Formation and Development of Elementary Eng- 
lish Sounds. Caroline A. Yale.............. 
Stories and Rhymes in Melville Bell paler 
Rebecca BE. Sparrow. Paper.. 
An Nahe nag of Vocal Physiology and Bell’ $ Visible 
Speec a A a ee 
Lyon Phonetic Manual, 


REPRINTS AND BOOKS 


Home Training for Deaf Children. Harriet U. 
pe ee ere re 
Preparing a Little Deat Child for School. 
Cc. Leonard (V. R.) 
Schools for the Deaf, List of........... 
Deafness Cure Fakes. Amer. Medical Ass’n.... 
Historical Notes Concerning the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. Alexander Graham Bell 
Histories of American Schools for the Deaf. 
—- Institutions for the Education of the 
Ow ee: Se Sr 60a 
Legal Status of the Deaf. "ee GR coir ess 
Marriages of the Deaf in America. E. A. ‘ 
Graphical Charts of Marriages of the Deaf. 
Alexander Graham Bell...... 
The Duration of Life and Conditions * Associated 
with Longevity. A Study of the Hyde Gen- 
ealogy. By Alexander Graham Bell 
Dumb No Longer: The Romance of the Tele- 
phone. F. De Land 


eee eeee 


Helen Keller Souvenir (1892-1899)..........-. 


| Physiology of the Blind. 


The Raindrop: The Book of Wonder Tales .... 


The Serviceability of Visible Speech. 1 and 2 
Cy We BRO so ond cS be dee cdctcevesseeoeesn 
| Proceedings of the Summer Meetings. Each.... 
Vols. 1 to 9; each....... 











help you sell your work? 








patron. 


shall have that. 


sand words in each prose manuscript. 


Price—monthly—$.15 a copy, $2 a year. 


achieve your part in it. 





There is a great new movement in literature. 


D? you want the services of a friendly, honest critic, who writes himself, who 
knows the needs of the various magazines and publishing houses, who has the 


gift of finding out why a story or a poem or a book isn’t as good as it promised to be 
when the writer planned it, and who is willing to draw on his own experience of editors to 
This professional critic is interested in new writers and makes a 
business of hunting up information that will help them. Yes, we know that there are a good 
many critics who aren’t honest, who have never written anything salable themselves, who 
are too lazy to study the market, and too afraid of losing a patron to tell him his 
work isn’t good. We'd rather hold on to our reputation for truth than keep our very best 
We won't flatter you to make you “come again” and we won't go at your manu- 
script with a sledge hammer in the hope of convincing you that we are abnormally honest. 
We try to see what you aimed to do in each manuscript and then to help you to do that. 
If you need praise, you shall have it; if you need a kindly pointing out of your faults, you 
Sympathy and courtesy, combined with absolute frankness, are what we 
promise you; and remember that we know the technique of the various kinds of writing, 
and all the rounds of the ladder one must climb to get “into print.” 

A careful reading, with appraisal and market advice only, costs 40 cents a thousand 
words of prose or part of a thousand words in each manuscript. 
cluding appraisal and marketing advice, costs 60 cents a thousand words or part of a thou- 


Thorough criticism, in- 


Poetry, $1 for a criticism of one, two, or three poems of a total of 30 lines or less, 
or $8 for one, two, or three poems of a total of 100 lines or less. 
50 cents a thousand words; this includes a carbon copy. 

Any service you’d like that we haven’t mentioned, ask us about. 
of jobs in our twenty-five years of criticism work. 

Let us know what we can do for you. 

THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


The Editor Magazine helps writers to do more and better work, and to sell it well. 


Typewriting copying, 


We've done all sorts 


The Editor Magazine can help you to 























THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 





Provides a Complete Education by the Speech Method, from Kindergarten to College Entrance 





















IN THE OUTDOOR GYMNASIUM ON THE ROOF 


Intensive School work can 
best be done by those with 
sound bodiesand clear minds. 
The physical education of 
the child is carefully planned 
here inorder to attain this end 


Small Enough to be a Real Home 
Large Enough to be a Real School 





One Mount Morris Park, West, New York City Established 1 #94 
























CHOOSING A SCHOOL? 


Sargent’s Handbook of 
American Private Schools 


A Guide Book for Parents 


Describes critically and discriminatingly Private 
Schools of all classifications. In addition to the 
readable and interesting descriptions, the tables 
facilitate an easy comparison of relative Cost, Size, 
Special Features, etc. 

The Introductory Chapters will prove of interest 
to all thoughtful Parents.as wellas teachers. They 
tell of recent Educational Developments, such 
as “War Time Activities,”’ *‘Education in Other 
Warring Countries.”’ “‘Modern and Experimental 
Schools,”’ “‘ Recent Educational Literature.”’ 

A Standard Annual of Reference of utmost im- 
portance to all interested in secondary education. 


Our Educational Service Bureau 


will be glad to advise and write youintimately about 
any School or class of Schools in which you are 
interested. 

4th edition, 1918, Round Corners, Silk Cloth, 700 
pages, $2.50. 

HANDBOOK OF NEW ENGLAND 

A Humanized Baedeker, descriptive of Town and 
Country along the Routes of Automobile Travel. 

The only book that presents New England as a 
whole. 896 pages, maps and illustrations. Round 
Corners, Gold Stamped, Crimson Leather, $3.00. 


Circulars and sample pages on request 





PORTER E. SARGENT 
50 Congress Street - - Boston, Mass. 











WHAT THE 
MOTHER OF A DEAF CHILD 
OUGHT TO KNOW 





By JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, M. A. 





Founder and Principal of the Wright Oral School; 
Author of ** Educational Needs of the Deaf,” etc, 


An educator of twenty-five years’ experience in 
teaching the deaf explains how the most difficult 
and fundamental part of the deaf child’s education 
can best be accomplished by the mother during the 
heretofore wasted years before school age is reached. 
He makes clear by practical and explicit directions 
how the child can be prepared for lip-reading and 
speaking and helped to normal development. All 
those who haveto do with the deaf should be familiar 
with the book. The ground has never been covered 
before and the need for just such a book is only too 
evident. 


75 CENTS NE7 


Send for descriptive circular 
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